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POETRY. 


—— 
TO A LADY, GARDENING, 
BY THOMAS MOORE, 


0, could we do with this world of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, - 

hat a heaven on earth we’d make it! 
So bright a dwelling should be our own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down, 

By the week or month to take it, 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 

And.in themselves a lustre bear, 

Astock of light, still ready there, 
Whenever they wish to use it. 

So in this world I’d make for thee, 

Our hearts should all like fire-flies be, 

And the flash of wit or poesy c 
Break forth whenever we choose it. 


While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world of ours my dear, 

Such shadows wil! all be omitted: 
Unless they’re like that graceful one, 
Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 
Still near thee, leaves a charm upon 

Each spot where it hath flitted! 


TALES. 


From Mrs. Jameson’s “ Visits and Sketches, &c. 
THE INDIAN MOTHER.” 


There is a comfort in the strength of love, 

Making that pang endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain—or break the heart. 
Worpswortn, 


The monuments which human art has rais- 
ato human pride or power may decay with 
that power, or survive to mock that pride;. but 
goner or later they perish-—their place knows 
them not. In the aspect of a ruin, however im- 
posing in itself, and however magnificent or 
dear the associations connected with it, there 
isalways something sad and humiliating, remind- 
ing us how poor and how frail are the works of 
man, how unstable his hopes, and how limited 
his capacity, compared to his aspirations! But 
when man has made to himself monuments of 
the works of God—when the memory of hu- 
man affections, human intellect, human power, 
isblended with the immutable features of na- 
ture-—they consecrate each other, and both en- 
dure together to the end. Ina state of high 
civilization, man trusts to the record of brick 
and marble—the pyramid, the column, the tem- 
ple, the tomb:— 


*« Then the bust 
And altar rise—then sink again to dust.” 


In the earlier stages of society, the isolated 
rock—the mountain, cloud-entircled—the river, 
rolling to its ocean-home—the very stars them- 
slves—were endued with sympathies, and con- 
situted the first, as they will be the last, wit- 
nesses and records of our human destinies and 
feelings. The glories of the Parthenon shall 
fide into oblivion; but while the heights of 
Thermopylae stand, and while a wave murmurs 
in the gulph of Salamis, a voice shall cry aloud 
tothe universe, ‘* Freedom and glory to those 
who can dare to die! —-Wo and everlasting in- 
y to him who would enthral the unconquer- 
ible spirit!” The Coliseum with its sanguina- 
y trophies is crumbling to decay; but the islet 
of Nisida, where Brutus parted with his Portia 
~the steep of Leucadia,—still remain fixed as 
the foundations of the earth; and lasting as the 
round world itself shall be the memories that 
troverthem! As long as the waters of the 
Hellespont flow between Sestos and Abydos, 
the fame of the love that perished there shall 
hever pass away. 
A traveller, pursuing his weary way through 
midst of an African desert—a barren, deso- 
le, and almost boundless solitude,—found a 
Bigantic sculptured head, shattered half- 
buried in the sand; and near it the fragment of 
4 pedestal, on which these words might be with 
Pain deciphered:—** I am Ozymandias, king of 
i look upon my works, ye mighty ones, 
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and despair!”?, Who was Ozymandias?—where 


| are now his works’—what bond of thought or 


feeling, links his past with our present? The 
Arab, with his beasts of burthen, tramples un- 
heeding over these forlorn vestiges of human art 
and human grandeur. In the wildest part of the 
New Continent, hidden amid the depths of inter- 
minable forests, there stands a huge rock, hal- 
lowed by a tradition so recent, that the man is not 
gray-headed who was born its contemporary; 
but that rock, and the tale which consecrates it, 
shall carry down to future ages a deep lesson— 
a moral interest lasting as itself—however the 
aspect of things and the conditions of people 
change around it. Henceforth nv man shall 
gaze on it with careless eye; but each shall 
whisper to his own bosom—* What is stronger 
than love in a mother’s heart ’—what more fear- 
ful than power wielded by ignorance?—or what 
more lamentable than the abuse of a beneficent 
name to purposes of selfish cruelty?” 

Those vast regions which occupy the central 
part of South America, stretching from Guinea 
to the foot of the Andes, overspread with gi- 
gantic and primeval forests, and watered by 
mighty rivers—those solitary wilds where man 
appears unessential in the scale of creation, and 
the traces of his power ‘‘are few and far be- 
tween”’—have lately occupied much of the at- 
tention of Europeans—partly from the extraor- 
dinary events and unexpected revolutions which 
have convulsed the nations round them, and 
partly from the researches of enterprising tra- 
vellers who have penetrated into their remotest 
districts, But till within the last twenty years, 
these wild regions have been unknown, except 
through the means of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese priests, settled as missionaries along the 
banks of the Orinoco and Paraguay. The men 
thus devoted to utter banishment from all inter- 
course with civilized life, are generally Francis- 
can or Capuchin friars, born in the Spanish col- 
onies. Their pious duties are sometimes volun- 
tary, and sometimes imposed by the superiors 
of their order; in either case their destiny ap- 
pears at first view deplorable, and their self-sa- 
crifice sublime; yet, when we recollect that 
these poor monks generally exchange the mo- 
notonous solitude of the cloister for the magni- 
ficent loneliness of the boundless woods and far- 
spreading savannahs, the sacrifice appears less 
terrible, even where accompanied by suffering, 
privation, and occasionally by danger. When 
these men combine with their religious zeal 
some degree of understanding and eulightened 
benevolence, they have been enabled to enlarge 
the sphere of knowledge and civilization, by 
exploring the productions and geography of the 
unknown regions; and, by collecting into villa- 
ges, and humanizing the manners of the native 


and most abhorrent traits of savage life, with 
some of the gentler instincts of our common na- 
ture. But when it has happened that these 
priests have been men of narrow minds and ty- 
rannical tempers, they have on some occasions 
fearfully abused the authority entrusted to them; 
and being removed many thousand miles from 
the European settlements and the restraint of 
the laws, the power they have exercised has 
been as far beyond control as the calamities 
they have caused has been beyond all remedy 
and all relief. 

Unfortunately for those who were trusted to 
his charge, Father Gomez was a missionary of 
this character. He was a Franciscan friar of the 
order of Observance, and dwelt in the village of 
San Fernandy, near the source of the Orinoco, 
whence his authority extended as president over 
several missionaries in the neighbourhood, of 
which San Fernando was the capital. ‘The tem- 
per of this man was naturally cruel and despotic; 
he was wholly uneducated, and had no idea, no 
feeling, of the true spirit of christian benevo- 
lence: in this respect, the savages whom he had 
been sent to instruct and civilize, were in reali- 
ty less savage and ignorant than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which father 
Gomez had brought from his cell in the convent 
of Angostura, to spread contamination and op- 


pression through his new domain, were pride 


rect violence. 


tribes, who seem stangely to unite the fiercest | 


and avarice; and both were interested in in- 
creasing the number of his converts, or rather 
of his slaves. In spite of the wise and humane 
law of Charles the Third, prohibiting the con- 
version of the Indian natives by force, Gomez, 
like many of his brethren in the more distant 
missions, often accomplished his purpose by di- 
+ He was accustomed to go, with 
a party of his people, and lie in‘wait near the 
hordes of unreclaimed Indians; when the men 
were absent, he would forcibly seize on the wo- 
men and children, bind them, and bring them off 
in triumph to his village, There, being baptized, 
and taught to make the sign of the cross, they 
were called christians, but in reality were slaves. 
In general, the women thus detained pined 
away and died; but the children became accus- 
tomed to their new mode of life, forgot their 
woods, and paid to their christian master a will- 
ing and blind obedience; thus in time they be- 
came the oppressors of their own people. 

Father Gomez called these incursons, ‘Za 
conquista espiritual—(The conquest of souls. ) 

One day he set off on an expedition of this 
nature, attended by twelve armed Indians; and 
after rowing some leagues up the river Guavi- 
are, which flows into the Orinoco, they per- 
ceived, through an opening in the trees, and at 
a little distance from the shore, an Indian hut. 
It is the custom of these people to live isolat- 
ted in families; and so strong is their passion 
for solitude, that when collected into villages, 
they frequently build themselves a little cabin 
at a distance from their usual residence, and 
retire to it, at certain seasons, for daysjtogether. 
The cabin of which I'speak was one of these 
solitary villas—if 1 may so apply the word, It 
was constructed with peculiar neatness, thatch- 
ed with palm leaves, and overshadowed with 
cocoa trees and laurels; it stood alone in the 
wilderness, embowered in luxuriant vegetation, 
and looked like the honest abode of simple and 
quiet happiness. Within this hut a young In- 
dian woman (whom I shall call Guahiba, from 
the name of her tribe) was busied in making 
cakes of the cassava root, and preparing the 
family meal, against the return of her husband, 
who was fishing at some distance up the river; 
her eldest child, about five or six years old, as- 
sisted her; and from time to time, while thus 
employed, the mother turned her eyes, beaming 
with fond affection, upon the playful gambols 
of two little infants, who, being just able to 
crawl alone, were rolling together on the 
ground, laughing and crowing with all their 
might. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian 
woman looked towards the river, impatient for 
the return of her husband. But her bright dark 
eyes, swimming with eagerness and affection- 

-solicitude, became fixed and glazed with 
terror when, instead of him she so fondly ex- 
pected, she beheld the attendants of Father Go- 
mez, creeping stealthily along the side of the 
thicket towards her cabin. Instantly aware of 
ber danger, (for the nature and object of these 
incursions were the dread ofall the country 
round, ) she uttered a piercing shriek, snatched 
up her infants in her arms, and, calling on the 
other to follow, rushed from the hut towards 
the forest. As she had considerably the start 
of her pursuers, she would probably ‘have es- 
caped, and have hidden herself effectually in its 
tangled depths, if her precious burthen had not 
impeded her flight; but, thus encumbered, she 
was easily overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet 
of foot and wily as the young jaguar, escaped 
to carry to the wretched father the news of his 
bereavement, and neither father nor child were 
more beheld in their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba 
—bound her, tied her two children together, 
and dragged her down to the river, where Fa- 
ther Gomez was sitting in his canoe, waiting 
the issue of the expedition. At the sight of the 
captives his eyes sparkled witha cruel triumph, 
he thanked his patron saint that three more 
souls were added to his community, and then, 
heedless of the tears of the mother, and the 
cries of her children, he commanded his follow- 
ers to row back with speed to San Fernando. 


_ There Guahiba and her infants were placed 

in a hut under the guard of two Indians; some 

food was given to her, which she at first refus- 

ed, but afterward, as if on reflection, accepted. 

A young Indian girl was then sent to her,—a 

captive convert of her own tribe, who had not_ 
yet quite forgotten her native language. She 

tried to make Guahiba comprehend that in this 

village she and her children must remain during 

the rest of their lives,- in order that they might 

go to heaven after they were dead, Guahiba 

listened, but understood nothing of what was 

addressed to her; nor could she be made to con- 

ceive for what purpose she was torn from her 

husband and her home, nor why she was to 

dwell for the remainder of her life amonga 

strange people, and against her will. During 

that night she remained tranquil, watching over 

her infants as they slumbered by her side; but 

the moment the dawn appeared, she took them 

in her arms and ran off to the woods. She was 
immediately brought back; but no sooner were 

the eyes of her keepers turned from her, than 

she snatched up her children, and again fled— 

again—and again! Atevery new attempt she 

was punished with more and more severity; she 

was kept from food, and at length repeatedly 

and cruelly beaten. In vain!—apparently she 

did not even understand why she was thus cru- 
elly treated; and one instinctive idea alone,— 

the desire of escape,—seemed to possess her 
mind and govern all her movements. If her 

oppressors only turned another way, for an in- 

stant, she invariably caught up her children and 
ran off towards the forest. Father Gomez was 
at length wearied by what he termed “her blind 
obstinacy;” and, as the only means of securing 
all three, he took measures to separate the mo- 
ther from her children, and resolved to convey 
Guahiba to a distant mission, whence she should 
never find her way back either to them or to 
her home. 


In pursuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with 
her handstied behind her, was placed in the 
bow of a canoe. Father Gomez seated himself 
at the helm, and they rowed away. 


The few travellers who have visited these re- 
gions agree in describing a phenomenon, the 
cause of which is stilla mystery to geologists, 
and which imparts to the lonely depths of these 
unappr priated and unviolated shades an effect 
intensely and indescribably mournful. The 
granite rocks which border the river, and ex- 
tend far into the contiguous woods, assume 
strange, fantastic shapes; and are covered with 
a black incrustation, or deposit, which, contrast- 
ed with the snow-white foam of the waves 
breaking on them below, and the pale lichens 
which spring from their crevices and creep 
along their surface above, give these shores an 
aspect perfectly funereal. Between these me- 
lancholy rocks—so high and so steep thata 
landing-place seldom occurred for leagues to- 
gether—the canoe of Father Gomez slowly glid- 
ed, though urged against the stream by eight 
robust Indians. 


The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfeetly 
unmoved, and apparently amazed and stunned 
by her situation; she did not comprehend what 
they were going todo with her; but after a 
while she looked up towards the sun, then 
down upon the stream; and perceiving, by the 
direction of the one and the course of the 
other, that every stroke of the oar carried her 
farther and farther from her beloved and help- 
less children, her husband, and her native home, 
her countenance was seen to change, and as- 
sume a fearful expression. As the possibility of 
escape, in her present situation, had never 
once occurred to her captors, she had bee 
very slightly and carelessly bound. She watch- 
ed her opportunity, burst the withes on her 
arms, with a sudden effort flung herself over- 
board, and dived under the waves; but in ano- 
ther moment she rose again at a considerble 
distance, and swam tothe shore. The current 
being rapid and strong, carried her down to the 
base of a dark granite rock, which projected 
into the stream; she climbed it with fearless 


agility, stood for an instant on its summit, look- 
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ing down upon her tyrants, then plunged into 
the forest, and was lost to sight. 

Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus 
unexpectedly escape, sat mute and thunder- 
struck for some moments, unable to give utter- 
ance to the extremity of his rage and astonish- 
ment. When, at length, he found voice, he 
commanded his Indians to pull with all their 
might to the shore, then to pursue the poor tu- 
gitive, and bring her back to him, dead or alive. 

Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained 
to break her way through the tangled wilder- 
ness, continued her flight; but, soon exhausted 
and breathless with the violence of her exer- 
tions, she was obliged to relaxin her efforts, 
and at length sunk down at the foot of a huge 
laurel tree, where she concealed herself, as well 
as she might, among the long, interwoven grass. 
There, crouching and trembling im her lair, she 
heard the voices of her persecutors hallooing to 
each other through the thicket. She would 

robably have escaped but fora large mastiff 
which the Indians had with them, and which 
scented her out in her hiding place. ‘The mo- 
ment she heard the dreaded animal. snuffing in 
the sir, and tearing his way through the grass, 
she knew she was lost. The Indians came up. 
She attempted no vain resistance; but, with a 
sullen passiveness, suffered herself to be seized 
and dragged to the shore. 

When the merciless priest beheld her, he de- 
termined to inflict on her such discipline as he 
thought would banish her children from her 
memory, and cure her for ever of her passion 
for escaping. He ordered herto be stretched 
upon that granite rock where she had landed 
fromthe canoe, on the summit of which she 
had stood, as if exulting in her flight, —Tue 
Rock or THe Moraen, as it has ever since been 
denominated,—and there flogged till she could 
scarcely move or speak. She was then bound 
more securely, placed in the canoe, and carried 
to Javita, the seat of a mission far up the river. 

It was nearsunset when they arrived at this 
village, and the inhabitants were preparing to go 
to rest. Guahiba was deposited for the night in 
alarge barn-like building, which served as a 
place of worship, a public magazine, and, occa- 
sionally as a barrack, Father Gomez ordered 
two or three Indians of Javitato keep guard 
over her alternately, relieving each other 
through the night: and then went te repose him- 
selfafter the fatigues ofhis voyage. As the 
wretched captive neither resisted nor complain- 
ed, Father Gomez flattered himself that she was 
now reduced to submission. _Little could he 
fathom the bosom of this fond mother! He 
mistook for stupor, or resignation, the calmness 
of a fixedresolve. In absence, in bonds, and 
in torture, her heart throbbed with but one feel- 
ing; one thought alone possesse:| her whole 
soul:—her children —her children—and still her 
children! 

Among the Indians appointed to watch her, 
was a youth about eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, who, perceiving that her arms were 
miserably bruised by the stripes she had re- 
ceived, and that she suffered the most acute 
agony from the savage tightness with which the 
cords were drawn, let fall an exclamation of 
pity in the language of her tribe. Quick she 
seized the moment of feeling, and addressed 
him as one of her people. 

‘Guahibo,’ she said, in a whispered tone, ‘thou 
speakest my language, and doubtless thou art 
my brother! Wilt thou see me perish without 
pity, O son of my people? Ah, cut these bonds 
ga into my flesh? 1 faint with pain! 

le. 

The young man heard, and, as if terrified, 
removed a few paces from her and kept silence. 
Afterward, when his companions were out of 
sight, and he was left alone to watch, he ap- 
proached, and said, * Guahiba!—our fathers 
were the same, and I may not see thee die; but 
if I cut these bonds. white man will flog me:— 
wilt thou be content if L loosen them, and give 
thee ease?” Andas he spoke, he stooped and 
loosened the thongs onher wrist and arms,— 
She smiled upon him languidly, and appeared 
satisfied. 

Night was now coming on. Guahiba drop- 
ped her head on herbosom, and closed her 
eyes, as if exhausted by weariness. The young 
Indian believing that she slept, after some hesi- 
tation laid himself down on his mat. His com- 
panions were already slumbering in the porch 
of the building, and all was still. 

Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night 
—dark night—without moon or star. There 
Was no sound, except the breathing of the 


musquitoes. She listened for some time with 
her whole soul—but all was silence- She then 
gnawetl the loosened thongs asunder with her 
teeth. Her hands once free, she released her 
feet;—and when the morning came, she had 
disappeared! Search was made for her in 
every direction, but in vain; and Father Gomez, 
baffled wrathtul, returned to his village. 

The distance between Javitaand San Fernan- 
do, where Guahiba had left her infants, is twen- 
ty-five leaguesin a straight A fearful 
wilderness of gigantic forest-trees, and inter- 
mingling underwood, separated these two mis- 
sions; a savage and awful solitude, which, pro- 
bably, since the beginning of the world, had 
never been trodden. by haman foot. All com- 
munication was carried on by the river: and 
there lived nota man whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, bold enough to have attempted the route 


ven? two members from our community? 
ye not, that while she is suffered to approach 
them, there is no salvation for either mother or 
children? Part them and that instantly!’ 

‘The Indians, accustomed to his ascendency, 
and terrified at his voice, tore the children of 
Guahiba once more from her feeble arms; she 
uttered nor word nor cry, but sunk in a swoon 
upon the earth. J 
While in this¢state, Father Gomez, with a 
cruel mercy, ordered her wounds to be careful- 
ly dressed: her arms and legs were swathed with 
cotton bandages: she was then placed ina Ca- 
noe, and conveyed to a mission, far, far off, on 
the river Esmeralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. 
She continued ina state of exhaustion and tor- 
por during the voyage: but after being taken 
out of the boat and carried inland, restoratives 


along the shore. It was the commencement of 
the rainy season. The sky, obscured by clouds, 
seldom revealed the sun by day; and neither 
moon nor gleam of twinkling star by night.— 
The rivers had overflowed, and the lowlands 
were inundated. ‘There was no visible ‘object 
to direct the traveller; no shelter, no defence, 
no aid, no guide. Was it Providence—was it 
the strong instinct of maternal-love, which led 
this courageous woman through the depths of 
the pathless woods—where rivulets, swollen 
to torrents by the rains, intercepted her at eve- 
ry step, where the thorny lianas, twining from 
tree to tree, opposed an almost impenetrable 
barrier; where the musquitoes hung in clouds 
upon her path; where the jaguar and the alliga- 
tor lurked to devour her, where the rattle-snake 
and the water-serpent lay coiledup in the damp 
grass, ready to spring at her: where she had no 
food to support her exhausted frame, but a few 
berries, and the large black ants which build 
their nests on the trees? How directed—how 
sustained—cannot be told; the poor woman 
herself could not tell. All that can be known 
with any certainty is, that the fourth rising sun 
beheld her at San Fernando,—a wild and wast- 
ed, and fearful object; her feet swelled and 
bleeding—her hands torn—her body covered 
with wounds, and emaciated with famine and fa- 
tigue;—but once more near her children! 

For several hours she hovered round the hut 
in which she had left them, gazing on it from 
a distance with longing eyes and sick heart, 
without daring to advance. At length she per- 
ceived that all the inhahitants had quitted their 
cottages to attend vespers; then she stole from 
the thicket, and approached, with fatnt.and 
timid steps, the spot which contained hembeart’s 
treasures. She entered, and found her“infants 
left alone, and playing together ona mat. ‘They 
screamed at her appearance, so changéd Was 
she by suffering, but when she called “on them 
by name, they knew her tender voice, and 
stretched out their little arms towards her... In 
that moment, the mother forgot all she had en- 
dured—all her anguish, all her fears, every 
thing on earth but the objects which blessed her 
eyes. She sat down between her children—she 
took them on her knees—she clasped them in 
an agony of fondness to her bosom—she cover- 
ed them with kisses—she shed torrents of tears 
on their little heads, as she hugged them to her. 
Suddenly she remembered where she was, and 
why she was there. New terrors seized her: 
she rose up hastily, and, with her babies in her 
arms, she staggered out of the cabin—fainting, 
stumbling, and almost blind with loss of blood 
and inanition. She tried to reach the woods, 
but, too feeble to sustain her burthern, which 
yet she would not relinquish, her limbs trem- 
bled, and sank beneath her. At this moment an 
Indian, who was watching the public oven, per- 
ceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a 
be'l, and the people rushed forth, gathering 
round Guahiba with fright and astonishment.— 
They gazed upon her as if upon an apparition, 
till her sobs, and imploring looks, and trembling 
and wounded limbs; convinced them that she 
yet lived, though apparently nigh to death.— 
‘They looked upon her in silence, and then at 
each other; their savage bosoms were touched 
with commiseration for ber sad plight, and with 
admiration, and even awe, at this unexampled 
heroism of maternal love. 

‘ While they hesitated, and none seemed will- 
ing to seize her, or take her children from her, 
Father Gomez, who had just landed on his re- 
turn from from Javita, approached in haste, and 
commanded them to be separated. Guahiba 


clasped her children closer to her breast, and 
the Indians shrunk back. 


sleepersaround her, and the humming of the 


*What!’ thundered the monk, ‘will ye suffer 


consciousness returned, that she was in a strange 
place, unknowing how she was brought there— 
among a tribe who spoke a language different 
from any she had ever heard before, and from 
whom, therefore, according to Indian prejudi- 
ces, she could hope nor aid nor pity—when she 
recollected that she was far from her beloved 
children—when she saw no means of discover- 
ing the bearing or the distance of her abode— 
no clue to guide her back to it,—then, and only 
then, did the mother’s heart yield to utter de- 
spair: and thenceforward refusing to speak or 
to move, and obstinately rejecting all nourish- 
ment, she died! 

The boatman on the river Atabapo, suspends 
his oar witha sigh as he passes Tur Rock or 
THE Motrner. He points it out to the traveller 
and weeps as he relates the tale of her suffer. 
ings and her fate. Ages hence, when these 
solitary regions have become the seats of civili- 
sation, of power, and intelligence—when the 
pathless wilds which poor Guahiba traversed in 
her anguish, are replaced by populous cities, 
and smiling gardens, and pastures, and waving 
harvets,—still that dark rock shall stand, frown- 
ing o’er the stream; tradition and history shall 
preserve its name and fame; and when even 
the pyramids—those vast, vain monuments to 
human pride—have passed away, ié shall endure 
to carry down to the end of the world the me- 
mory of Tae Inpran Moruen. 


* This little tale (written in 1830) is founded on a 
striking incident related in Humboldt’s narrative, 
The facts remain unaltered. 


THE TEMPTER. 
hoot A HEBREW TALE. 
. tapas fast approaching the eleventh hour; the 
busychuijof the Holy City had sunk into com- 
parative, stillness, and, save some straggling 
wayfarer and field-laborers returning from their 
daily toil, few passengers were to be seen in 
the streets of Jerusalem. One middle-aged 
man alone kept his seat in the Water Gate 
looking with placid smile along the rugged 
road which led down to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat; a silver gerah was held between his fing- 
rs, as in the act of giving alms; but for some 
inutes no object appeared on whom it might 
properly be bestowed. He rose from his seat, 
and gathering his flowing robe around him, 
was preparing to depart, when the figure of an 
aged man tottering slowly up the steep, arrested 
his attention. The old man was meanly clad, 
and as he leant feebly on his staffto take breath, 
after his toilsome ascent, his glance rested upon 
the person of the sage Rabbi Abimelech, for it 
was he who sat in the gate distributing his alms 
to the poor, the hungry, and the waytarer. 

‘The Lord direct thy goings-out and thy 
comings-in,’ said the Rabbi, with a self-satisfied 
smile, dropping the coin into the extended hand 
of the stranger. «‘Lo! I have tarried from the 
ninth hour, until the towers and pinnacles of the 
temple, have thrown their dark shadows across 
the brook of Kedron, even unto the base of the 
Mount of Olives, ‘to bestow this last of forty 
gerah in alms, according to a vow which I made 
last Pentecost, and behold, thou art here to re- 
ceive it.’ 

‘ Precious is the gift which cometh from the 
heart! more precious than the Arabian frankin- 
cense, and sweeter than the rich honey of He- 
bron. If I might know my Lord’s name my 
heart would not forget it when L lift up my yoice 
in prayer to the Ruler of Israel,’ said the stran- 
ger respectfully. 

‘Iam called the Rabbi Abimelech.’ 

‘He whom men term the sinless—whose voice 
is as the neighing of a war-horse in the temple, 


this woman to steal two precious souls from hea- 


whose works are the works of righteousness, who 


See | clothes the naked, feeds the h 


ungry, and 
alms of the tenth part of hi Bive 
the stranger. 4 me Substance?” 
‘ answered the sel 
1, “and now let me pray of th 
and city thou ae dweller?” 
* Alas!” answered the stran « 
proach to my kindred, and 
ment to the lips of an Israelite, _ 
‘Unfortunate man, in what hast thou offendey 


against the law? 
I offendad. Behold} 


‘ in this thing have 
went forth at the last vinta i 
season int 
vineyards, and the vintagers were pressing mw 
grapes in the wine presses; and the red wine 
red wine of Leba- 


ran into the vats; even the 
the toil and heat of 


f-glorified 


brought her back to life, and to a sense of her I did drink of the w 
situation. When she perceived, as reason and | an abomination unt 


non, and being weary with 
the day, I was tempted, and, in my foolishness, 
ine which should have been 


Me, seein 
| zarite from my youth.’ g that I am a Na 


The scrupulous Rabbi shrunk from the de- 
graded Israelite as from a tainted leper, and ele- 
vating his brow, said, with a sanctimonious air 
‘The way of the wise man is pleasant, but the 
feet of the fool treadeth in the mire.’ 

‘ Stop,’ said the stranger, as the Rabbi was 
departing, ‘Is it not also said that the vain-glo- 
rious man shall fall in the snares of his own 
proud heart? Rabbi Abimelech, thy life has 
been righteous; but fire hath not yet tried thee, 
nor the water purified thee. See that thou stand 
fast when the time cometh.’ 

At these words the stranger, with more alert. 
ness than his seeming feebleness indicated, 
turned into an obscure street, while Abimelech, 
pondering on the warning of the strange man, 
took his way towards his own dwelling. Upon 
reaching his house, Abimelech retired to his 
own chamber. It was a small closet, or Ora- 
torio, on the house top, furnished in astyle of 
simplicity approaching to rudeness, and cold, 
its cheerless appearance being increased by the 
dim twilight.—There was still, however, sutfi- 
cient light for Abimelech to distinguish a fe- 
male figure standing ina thoughtful position in 
the centre of the apartment. A rich, mellow 
ray fell upon her figure, which exceeded in 
height the usual standard of her sex, but yet so 
exquisitely proportioned as to convey only an 
idea of the graceful dignity in the beholder.— 
Her eye, as she turned it upon Abimelech, 
seemed dark and lustrous, and her smile was 
as the sunbeam on the bosomof the still wa- 
ters. The Rabbistood thunderstruck, for he 
never before had beheld so much beauty; a new 
pulse stirred in his bosom, and an unusual fire 
burned in his veins. At length he found words 
to express his astonishment and admiration. 

‘Fuir damsel,’ he cried, ‘thy visit is unforseen; 
but thou art more welcome to my chamber 
than the pleasant odor of the young vines in the 
spring season. In what can I do thee a service” 

‘Iam,’ said the abashed intruder, while a 
roseate blush overspread the marble whiteness 
of her soft cheek and lofty brow, ‘Lam, as you 
may perceive, a stranger and a Gentile, unwor- 
thy to come beneath the roof of the tar-famed 
Rabbi Abimelech, the words of whose lips are 
wisdom, and whose precepts are as pearls of 
great price; nevertheless, let thy handmaiden 
find favour in thy sight, and turn aside, I pray 
thee, unto my lodgings, which are nigh at hand, 
and let thy handmaiden rejoice in the light of 
thy countenance, and in the sweet sound of thy 
voice.’ 

The Rabbi, though surprised at this more 
than novel address, felt a strong sensation thrill 
through his frame. Gazing upon the lovely 
speaker, his resolution began to waver, and v 
most unconsciously permitted himself to be le 
out by his unknown visiter.—Proceeding he 
rapid pace towards the western quarter of t - 
city, they, at length, stopped before a house - 
handsome exterior, but which Abimelech — 
not remember having seen before. A — e 
tap at the door caused it to be opened, and the 
Rabbi still following his mysterious ——— 
entered a hall feebly lighted by a single =e. 
Here she motioned him to remain fora § o 
time, and disappearing through a passages : 
Rabbi was left alone to meditate on the ae 
adventure in which hn was engaged. he 
had not much time allowed him for re = +! 
for the partial withdrawal of the heayy folc + 
a curtain, which overhung a small door, attract 
ed his notice, and a fair hand and sweet see 
invited him to enter. He approached, hi 
up the curtain, and beheld a superbly finis 
chamber, lighted with silver lamps, fed 
perfumed oil of Samaria, mirrors of _ 
metal hung around the room, while on a low 
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ale sat, or rather inclined, the beautiful stran- 
- whose charms now shone with a splendor 
‘surpassing anything the Rabbi could - 
of mortal mould. He essayed to 
yt the words dwelt upon his lips. She 
him to take @ seat beside her. 
yemblingly; but the gentle smile 
upon him, at once banished his 
aj his eyes wandered in unrestrained reec = 
those voluptuous beauties, sig 
yecame painful from extreme ~ 
rendant spread before them a t but 
sous repast of fresh and dried fruits, grapes, 
ips, apricots, olives, pomegranates, and dates, 
wrerspersed with pots of pure honey, rose cakes 
if Damascus, and bananas of Rosette, Egyptian 
grup, and crystal vases In which the rich wine 

{Heloon sparked with tempting brilliancy. 

‘Fyirest of the daughters of men, may : crave 

hy name and that of thy father’s house’ said 

ihe Rabbi, addressing his unknown companion. 

‘My name is Zorah,’ replied the damsel; ‘My 

@ther is of the children of Ishmael, an abider in 
she desert; the fame of the sage Abimelech has 
eyched to the further borders of the wilderness, 
and behold, the heart of thine hand maiden was 
moved to see the man of whose wisdom all the 
nations spoke.” 

‘Lovely Zorah, my wisdom is become as with- 
ered grass before thy beauty, and the strength 
omy heart as dew in the consuming light of 
thine eyes. Suffer me therefore, to be unto 
thee as Boaz was unto Ruth, and to love thee 
yith the love wherewith Jacob loved Rachel.’ 

Zorah smiled at the earnestness with which 
these words were uttered, and filling the cup, 
presented it to the delighted Rabbi, who in- 
stinctively shrunk from the dangerous libation, 
but Zorahh would not be denied. 

‘Urge me not, fair damsel,’ said he, ‘I have a 
vow against the juice of the vine until next new 
moon. Zorahs countenance fell, and the big 
tear hung trembling on the dark sullen lash.— 
Abimelech, torn with conflicting passions, pass- 
ed his arm round her waist, and drew her unre- 
sistingly to his bosom; he felt the quick pulses 
ofher heart throb against his, her warm sighs 
upon his cheek; and the perfumed wine cup at 
his lips; human strength could resist no longer: 
be seized the cup with desperate hands, and, at 
asingle draught, quafled it to the bottom—his 
ww was broken—and having nothing further to 
hope or to fear, draught followed draught in 
quick succession, till his flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes bore testimony, that he was no 
longer under the dominion of sober reason. 

‘Zorah, my beautiful Zorah,’ cried he, ‘my 
love for thee is as the love which floods cannot 
quench, nor many waters drown—thou art the 
light of my eyes—I cannot part from thee—let 
us, therefore, flee unto thy father’s tents, even 
unto the Wilderness, as unto a city of refuge.’ 

‘Ah! my lord, but thy servant has neither 
gold nor silver to bear the charge—could we 
live like the raven or the stork of the desert” 

This objection had not struck Abimelech be- 
fore; he was rich himself, but he could not con- 
vert immediately bis possessions into money, 
and his passion was too violent to admit delay. 
He seemed perplexed and spoke not, till Zorah 
enquired, in a careless manner, if his next door 
neighbor was not the rich publican, Aaron Ben 
Rabiat. 

_‘It iseven so,’ replied the Rabbi, still mu- 
sing. 

‘And he hath, Iam told, coffers filled with 
sheckles of pure silyer.’ 

‘It is said so. 

‘And sheckles of gold, and pots of double 
Macabees, and of precious stones, pearls, and 
sardonyx, and carbuncles, more costly than the 
Jewels in the High Priest’s breastplate’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed Abimelech, as if a sudden ray 
oflight had darted on his mind, ‘speak on.’ 

‘Aaron Ben Rabiat is well stricken in years 
and liveth alone, riches to him are as the dust 
of the earth—there is a private way from thy 

to his’ 
_ ‘Stop—stop,’ cried the agitated man, grasp- 
ing the arm of the tempter, convulsively— 
‘What would’st thou? Shall I peril my soul in 
this thing? Zorah, Zorah! thy words are plea- 
santto my ears as the murmur of the falling 
Waters to the desert, but the bitterness of death 
sin their taste—nevertheless, in this also will 
l obey thee.’ 

* About it then instantly,’ said Zorah, rising, 

Hou knowest the private passages into the old 
Miser’s chamber; take this dagger, thou may’st 
when thou hast secured the trea- 

8, return quickly hither, and all things shall 
ready for our flight.” 
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Abimelech, whose scruples had, by this time, 
completely vanished, was no less eager than his 
impetuous mistress to accomplish the deed—he 
darted, with incredible speed through the now 
silent streets, and quickly reached his own 
dwelling. Lighting a small lamp, he entered 
a private passage, which, in time of danger, had 
been contrived between the two houses, and in 
a few moments he found himself in the st 
chamber of Aaron Ben Rabiat. 

Around him lay coffers of gold and silver 
coin, and caskets charged with precious stones, 
that trembled with varied, but incessant lustre 
in the sickly beams of the lamp which he bore. 
He raised one jewel box to his eyes to examine 
it more closely, when slipping from bis fingers, 


rong 


next moment the alarmed miser rushed into the 
apartment. Seeing a stranger, at such an hour, 
in the sanctuary of the God of his idolatry, he 
uttered a piercing scream, and throwing himself 
upon the robber, grappled him with an almost 
supernatural strength. Vainly did Abimelech 
endeavour to escape from the old man’s grasp, 
or to still his screams—every moment increased 
his danger—he heard the steps of persons as- 
cending the stairs—-not an instant was to be lost— 
the dagger which Zorah had given him was in his 
girdle—he drew it, and plunged it to the heart 
of the old man. A piercing shriek rang through 
the chamber, and the unfortunate Aaron Ben 
Rabiat fell lifeless on the floor. Instead of pro- 
‘viding for his safety, the guilty Rabbi stood pe- 
trified over the quivering body of his victim, 


ina bubbling tide. 
by the publican’s screams entered the room, he 
made no attempt to escape, but surrendered 
himself quietly into their hands. He was in- 
strantly hurried away to prison, and amid the 
revilings of the crowd, was plunged into a noi- 
some dungeon to await the public ignominy of 
a trial on the following day, in the sight of that 
people before whom he had set himself up as 
an example of righteousness. Dashing himself 
recklessly on the earth, he lay writhing in bitter 
agony, cursing the hour of his birth and the fatal 
madness which led his steps from the paths of 
virtue; when suddenly a ray of light illuminated 
his prison—it was Zorah—her eyes’ dark orbs 
still shone with undiminished lustre, but there 
was in the proud smile which curled her eleva- 
ted lip, an expression of demoniac triumph, 
which chilled the Rabbi’s blood. Hiding his 
face in his hands, he exclaimed— 

‘False Tempter, begone. I have done thy 
bidding—and lo! innocent blood is upon my 
hands. Iam broken and trodden underfoot 
like a defiled thing. The cup of meee 
been filled with gall. Depart, theretens>izaray 
thee, lest in the bitterness of my Wirt Tearse 

‘ Rabbi Abimelech, it is said, the'vain glorious 
man shall fail in the snares of hisown heart.— 
The time is come, and thou could’st not stand 

ast.’ 
f ‘Racca! art thow there?’ shouted Abimelech, 
as he recognized in the speaker the voice of the 
mendicant to whom he had given alms at the 
Water Gate on the previous evening. 

Burning with rage, he seized the prophet of 
evil by the throat; but the strength of the old 
man far exceeded his own, and he flung him to 
the earth, with a violence that shook his frame. 
Starting up, he beheld not the old beggar of the 
Water Gate, nor the tempter Zorah. He was 
alone—not in the dungeon of a prison, but seat- 
ed in his little chamber, with a yellow harvest 
moon streaming through the lattice. Several 
minutes elapsed before he could convince him- 
self that the horrors he had undergone were 
but the airy painting ofa dream, and then, pros- 
trating himself on the ground, he exclaimed in 
the fulness of bis heart, 

‘It is a lesson from the Lord. I was proud of 
my own strength, and when the tempter came I 
was delivered to the evil one.’ 

From that day forward, the Rabbi Abimelech 
walked in the paths of humility. He had ex- 
perienced the dangers of self-confidence, and he 
learned to pity rather than condemn those, who, 
like himself, had fallen in the struggle with 


| Tus Temerer. 


TURKEY.—By N. P. Willis. 

L left Constantinople on horseback with a party of 
officers & two American travellers in the esst, early 
on one of natere’s holiday mornings, for Belgrade, 
We loitered a moment in the small Armenian ce- 
metery, the only suburb that separates the thickly 
crowded street Irom the barren heath that stretches 
away from the city on every side to the edge of the 


horizon. lt is singular to gallop thus from the 


it fell on the floor with a loud crash, and the 


watching the life stream swelling from his side | 
When the persons attracted | 


crowded pavement, at once into an uncultivated and 
_unfenced desert. We are soaccusiomed to suburb- 
an gardens, that the traveller wonders how the mar- 
| kets of this overgvown and immense capital are sup- 
pled. A glance back upon the Bosphorus, and to- 
_ wards the Asian shore, and the islands of the sea of 
_Marmora, explains the secret. ‘The waters in every 
direction around this sea-girdled city are alive with 
boats, from the larger kachambas and sandals to the 
egy-shell eaique, swarming into the Golden Horn in 
cvuntiess numbers, Jaden with every ve,etable of 
the productive east. It is said, however, that it is 
dangerous ta thrive too near the eye of the Sultan. 
The summary mode of rewarding favouritesand pro- 
viding for the residence of ambassadors, by the sim- 
ple confiseation of the prettiest estate desirably situ- 
uted, is thought to have something to do with the 
_ barrenness of the immediate neighvourhood. 
The ‘Turks carey their contempt of the Christians 
beyond the grave. ‘lhe funeral cypress, so 
Singularly beautiful in its native east, is permitied to 
throw its dark shadows only upon turbaned tombe 
Stones, The Armenian rayah, the oppressed Greek 
and the more hated Jew, slumber in their unprotect- 
_ed graves on the open heath. It almost reconciles | 


one to the haughtiness and eruelty cf the ‘Turkish 
_charaefer, however, to stand on one of the ‘* seven 
| hills” of Stamboul, and look around upon their own 
 beauuful cemeteries. On every sloping hill-side, 
_in every rural nook, in the court of the splendid 
| mosque, stands a dark nekropolis, a small city of 
| the dead, shadowed so thickly by the close-growing 

eypresses, that the light of heaven penetrates but 

dimly. You can have no conception of the beauty it 

adds to the landscape. And then from the bosom of 
‘each, a slender minaret shoots into the sky as if 
' pointing out the flight of the departed spirit, and if 
you enter within its religious darkness, you find a 
taste and elegance unknown in more civilized coun- 


‘tries, the humblest headstone lettered with gold, and 
the more costly sculptured into forms the most 
sumptuous, and fenced and planted with flowers ne- 
ver neglecied. 

In the east, the grave-yard is not, as with us, a 
place abandoned to its dead. Occupying @ spot of 
chosen loveliness, it is resorted io by women and 
children, and on holidays by men, whose indolent 
natures fiad happiness enough in sitting on the green 
bank around the resting places of their relatives and 
friends. » Here, while their children are playing 
around them, they smoke in motionless silence, 
waiching the gay Bosphorus or the husier curve of 
the Golden Horn, one of which is visible from eve- 
ry cemetry in the Stamboul. Occasionally you see 
large parties of twenty or thirty, sitting together, 
their slight feast of sweetmeats and sherbet spread 
in some grassy nook, and the snrrounding head- 
stones serving as leaning places’ for the women, or 
bounds for the infant gambols of the gaily-dressed 
little mussulmans. 

Whatever else we may deny the Turk, we must 
allow him to possess a genuine love for rural beauty. 
The cemeteries we have described, the choice of his 
dwelling on the Bosphorus, and his babit of resort- 
ing, Whenever he has leisure, to some lovely scene 
tG- Si the livelong day io the sunshine, are proof 
Sanueh And then all over the bills, both in Anato- 


aad Roumelia, wherever there is a fine view ora 


@reener spot than elsewhere, you find the small 
paargah, the grassy plattorm on which he spreads his 
@arpet, and you may look in vain fora spot better se- 
lected tor his parpose. 

Things are sooner seen than described, (I wish it 
were as agreeable to deseribe as to see them!) and 
all this digression, and much more which I spare the 
reader, is the fruit of five minutes’ reflection while 
the surtdjce tightens his girths in the Armenian bury- 
ing ground. ‘The Turbaned Turk once more in his 
saddle, then, we will canter on some three miles, if 
you please, over as naked a heath as the sua looks 
upon, to the **Valley of Sweet Waters.” TI have 
deseribed this, | think, before. We live to learn, 
and my intelligent friend tells me, as we draw rein, 
and wind carefully down the steep ascent, that the 
site of the Sultan’s romantic seraz, in the bosom of 
the valley, was once occupied by the first printing 
press established in Turkey—the fruit of an embassy 
to the court of Louis the fifteenth, by Mebemet Ef- 
tendi, in the reign of Achmet the third. And thus 
having delivered myself of a fact, a thing for which 
I have a patural antipathy in writing, let us gallop 
up the velvet brink of the Barbyses. 


We had kept our small Turkish horses to their 
speed for a mile, with the enraged suridjee crying 
ufier us at the top of his voice, “tyaswash! ya- wash!” 
(slowly, siowly!) wheo,at a bend of the valley, right 
through the midst of itsvelvet verdure, came rolling 
along an aruba, boaded with ladies, This pretty 
word signifies in ‘Furkish @ carriage, and the thing 
iself reminds you direetly of the fantastic vebicles 
in which fairy queens come upon the stage. First 
appear lwo grey oxen, with their tails tied to a hoop 
bent back from the end of the pole, their heads and 
horas, and the loyg curve of the hoop decked with 
red and yellow tassals so profusely, that it looks at a 
distanee like a walking clump of hollyhoeks. As you 
“pass the poor oxen, (almost lifted off their hind legs 
by the straining of the hoop upon their tails, ) a four 


| wheeled vehicle makes its appesrance, the body and 
‘wheels earved elaborately and gilt all over, and the 
crimson cover rolled up just so tar asto show a clus- 
ter of veiled women, cross legged upon cushions 
within, and riding in pertect silence!* A eunuch or 
va very old Turk walks at the side, and thus the mos- 
lem ladies ‘*take kaif?’as it is called—in other words 


g0-a-pleasuring. But a prettier sight than this gay 
affair rolling noiselessly over the pathless green 
sward of the Valley of » ews Waters, you may not 
see in a year’s travel. A_ beautifal English- 
woman, mounted (if 1 may dare tu write it) on 
a more beautiful Arabian, came fiving towards 
us as we approached the head of the valley, the long 
leathers in her riding cap all but brushing our ad- 
miring eyes out as she passed, and other living thing 
we met none till we drew up in the edge of the fo- 
rest of Belgrade. A half hour brought us to a bold 
descent, and through the openings in the wood we 
caught a glimpse of the celebrated retreat of Lady 
Montague, a village tossed into the lap of as bright 
a dell as the sun looks upon in his journey. A live- 
ly brook, that curls about the grass like a silver flow- 
er worked into the green carpet, qvercomes at la 
its unwillingness to depart, and vanishes from the 
fair scene undera clump of willows, and as if it 
knew it was sitting for its picture, there must needs 
bea group of girls with their trowsers tucked up to 
the knee, washing away so busily in the brook, that 
they did not see half a dozen Frank horsemen were 
upon them, and their forgotten yashmacks all fallen 
about their shoulders! 

We dismounted, and finding (what I never saw be- 
fore) a red-headed Frenehman, walking about inha 
slippers, we inquired for the house ot Lady Mon- 
tague. He had never heard of her! A cottageis 
little separated from the village, antenanted, and 
looking us if it should be hers, stood on a swell of 
the valley, and we found by the scrawled names and 
effusions of travellers upon the gates, that we were 
not mistaken in selecting it for the shrine of our 
sentiment. ° 

_lam sorry to be obliged to add, that in the roman- 
tic forest of Belgrade,¢ we listened to the calls o 
mortal hunger. With some very sour wine, how- 
ever, we did drink tothe memory of Lady Mary and 
the “lair Fatima,” washing down with the same 
draught as brown bread as ever I saw, and some very 
indifferent filberts, 

We mounted once more, and followed our silent 
guide across the brook, politely taking it below the 
spot where our naiads of the stream were washing, 
and following its slender valley tor a mile, arrived 
at one of the gigantic bendts, for which the place is 
famous. To give romance its proper precedence 
over reality, however, I must first mention, that on 
the soft bank of the artificial lake, which E shall pre- 
sently describe, Constantine Ghika, disguised as a 
shepherd, stole an interview with the fair Veronica, 
aad in the wild forest to the right, they wandered 
ull they lost their way; an adventure of which they 
only regretted the sequel, finding it again! If you 
have notread ‘The Armenians,” this pretty turn 
in my travels is thrown away upon you, 


The valley of Belgrade widens and rounds into a 
Jake-shaped hollow just here, and across it, to form 
a reservoir forthe supply of the city by the aque- 
ducts of Valens and Justinian, is built a gigantic 
marble wall. ‘bere is no water just now, which, 
for a lake, is rather a deficiency; but the vast white 
wall only stands up against the sky, order and 
more towering, and coming suddenly upon it in that 
lonely place, you might take it, if the ‘‘fine frenzy” 
were on you, for the barrier of some enchanted de- 
mesne. 

We passed on into the forest, winding afier an al- 
most invisible path, up hill and down dale, till we 
came to the second bendt. ‘This, and the third, 
which is near by, are larger and of more ornament- 
al architecture than the first, and the forest around 
them is one in which if he turned his back on the 
lotty walls, a wild Indian would feel himself at home. 
I have not seen such trees since Lleft America; clear 
of all underwood, and the long vistas broken only by 
the trunk of some noble oak, fallen aslant, it has for 
miles the air of a grand old wilderness, unprofaned 
by axe or fire. In the midst of such scenery as this, 
to ride up to the majestic beudt, faced with a front 
like a temple, and crowned by a marble balustrade, 
with a salient and raised crescent, in the centre, like 


a throne for some monarch of the forest, it mnst be 


a more Said imagination than mine that would not 
feel a touch of the Knight of La Mancha, and spar 
up to find a gate, and a bugle to blow a blast for the 
warder! It is just the looking place I imagined for 
an enchanted castle, when reading my first ro- 
mances. 


Farther on in the forest we found several eireu- 
lar structures, like baths, sunk in the earth, with 
Rights of steps winding to the bottom, but with the 
same gigantic trees growing at their very rim, afd 
noth'ng near them to show the purpose of their cost- 
ly masonry, We stopped to forma conjecture or 
two with the aid of the genius loci, but the surly 
suridjee, probably at a lossto comprehend the ob- 
ject of looking into a hole full of dead leaves, chose 
to put his borse to a ga}lop; and having no Veronica 
to make a romance of a lost path, we lett our con- 
jectures to gallop after. 


We reached the waste plains above the city at 


sunset, and turned a little out of our way to enter 


through the Turkish cemetery, (poetigally called b 

Mr. MacFarlane ‘*death’s coronal,”) on the summit 
and sides of the hill behind Pera. Broad daylight, 
as it was without, it was deep twilight in its thick- 
planted cy presses: and our borses, starting at the tall, 
white tombstones, hurricd through its damb hollows 
and emerged on » brow overlooking the bright and 
crowded Bosphorus, bathed at the moment ina 
flood of snnset glory. swdagain, «s reined in 
my horse and gazed down upon those lovely waters, 
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there is no such scene of beauty in the wanes And 

i “ Slingsby” never was here. 

* Whether the diffieulty of talking through the 
yashmack, which is drawn tight over the mouth and 
nose, may account for it, or whether they have ano- 
ther race of the sex in the east, am not prepared 
to say, but Turkish women are remarkable for their 
taciturnity. 


— 


the progress and standing of the Church at 
whose altars he officiates, and to the individual 
and personal blessings enjoyed by his auditors 
as citizens, in their parish, in their families, 
and in their own private personal affairs. Some 
of the facts stated were interesting in a high 
degree, and many of them entirely new to us. 
The unparalleled advancement of the American 


viewed them as strengthening the divine claim 
to gratitude from Episcopalians on account of 
their exemptions and privileges in this re- 
spect. 

The privileges of our city in its freedom 
from the pestilence, the ravages of fire, and its 
enjoyment of the bountiful provisions of hea- 
ven in the fruits of the earth, were likewise 
duly presented to notice as motives to heart- 


And armed with persuasion, and pit 
He shunned not the counsel of God A 


How oft, like the heart moving Paul, 
Did he beckon with wavering band 
Till silence around him would fall, — 
Then, echo his Saviour’s command; 
Till his magical accents tne bearer received, 
Their soberness treasured, and hearing, believed, 


Who mourns, that his garland is won— 
‘That the crown on his forehead is bright? 
That his trials and labours are done— 


and prayer, 


people to national power and greatness, was 
exemplified in the facts, that a population of 
three millions had swelled to thirteen millions 
—that a territory of about 700,000 square 
miles, had widened to 2,300,000 square miles 
—that the number of the States had almost 


That his spirit rejoices in light? 
Who weeps, that our loss is his infinite gai 
Where Death may not enter, and Sin cannot stain? 


He walks in the smile of his God, 
And looks o’er those realms of the sk 
Where mortality’s foot never trod,— “ 


felt thankfulness and a holy life. 


The Religious Souvonir. 
We have been favoured with a copy of this 


——— 


— 


November 15, 1834. 
Foundlings. 

It appears, from an authentic document just 
published, that the number of children aban- 
doned in France by their parents greatly in- 
creases every year. In 1819 the total number 
of foundlings was 99,346; in 1820, 102,103; in 
1821, 106,000; in 1822, 109,000; in 1823, 
111,000; in 1824, 116,719; and in 1831, the 
number was 122,981. In the year 1831 the 
expense which the French government incurred 
for the maintenance of these children was no 
less than 8,725,855 francs. No regular census 
has been made since 1831; but, from data, 
which are pretty accurate, it is known that the 
increase during 1833 is not much less than 
3,000. This increase begins to excite the se- 
rious attention of the government. 


SATURDAY, 


LITERARY. 

An edition of “ Jacob Faithful,” in 3 vols., 
has been published in London—also, a third 
edition of ** Peter Simple.” Bulwer’s new 
romance, **The Last Days of Pompeii,” from 
which we were enabled to offer an extract a 
few days since, has also appeared from the 
London press, in 3 vols. We have received a 
copy from the London publisher, but as the 
Harpers have the work in press, we shall await 
their edition, before we notice it further.— 
France—social, literary, and political,” by 
the novelist’s brother, has also appeared, and 
is spoken of as a highly valuable work. An 
American edition will shortly appear, from the 
press of Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard.—A 
new work has just been issued in London, with 
this titlek—** Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedro Coast, Singapore, and China, 
during 1832, 1833, and 1834: by George Ben- 
nett, Esq.” An interesting work, no doubt. 
A new edition of Beckford’s Vathek, has ap- 
peared, printed in the original French. A se- 
cond edition of ** ' Two Old Men’s Tales,” has 
already been published. Weare not surprised 
atthis. The tales alluded to are, perhaps, the 
most intensely interesting fictions that have 
been issued since the publication of ** Eugene 
Aram.” A cheap edition of Byron’s works 
would, no doubt, sell. 


THANKSGIVING. 
The Progress of the Country. 
We have frequently alluded, with regret, to 


millions of inhabitants. 


of nations. 


portment of the people generally. 


Bishops, and twenty-one organized Dioceses, 


the age of 87, still continuing his Episcopal 
supervision, and his pastoral counsels among 
them,—that the clergy had increased from less 
than one hundred to more than stz hundred; and 
that there were now more than 200 candidates 
preparing for the ministry—that about two- 
Jifths of the Protestant Episcopal clergy in 
the United States, thirty, of the seventy Epis- 


the eleven parochial clergymen in Philadel- 
phia, were converts from other denominations 


of christians. It was, he remarked, a pecu- 
| liar feature in the history of this Church, that 


whenever distractions had arisen in her coun- 


the fact, that the Governor of Pennsylvania | sels, the adjustment by the appropriate tribu- 
does not think it worth while to designate one | nals of the questions which caused them, had 
day in each year for general thanksgiving and always been followed by returning harmony 
praise to Almighty God. A day devoted to and peace—that the clergy had uniformly sub- 
this purpose is, however, set apart by several | mitted to the decisions of the Church tribunals, 
of the religious persuasions, and we listened | and the laity steadily preferred the unity of 
with much pleasure, on Thursday last, to a | the Church before schism and division—that 
sermon delivered on an occasion of the kind, few if any new congregations had been form- 
by the Rev. Dr. Delancey, of the Protestant | ed by parochial schisms, and no Diocese ever 
Episcopal Church. headdress embraced an_ split into a hostile organization.—Hle adverted 
exposition of the grounds on which the claim with expressions of regret and sorrow to the 


of gratitude might be urged. The reverend 
gentleman adverted to our national history—to 


| 


existing disputes and divisions among so many 
of the respectable christian denominations, and 


doubled—that an export had risen from less 
than twenty millions to one hundred millions 
of dollars, and the revenue from afew hundred 
thousand dollars, to many millions—that a 
public debt of more than four hundred millions 
had been liquidated—that our elder cities had 
grown into magnificence, while new ones had 
sprang up, almost as if by magic, in our west- 
ern world—that schools and colleges had mul- 
tiplied among us, and that the periodical lite- 
rature of the United States, including under 
the expression, newspapers and all journals and 
magazines, was, with our thirteen millions of 
people, equal to the periodical literature both 
of France and England, with upwards of fifty 


The causes calculated to retard this progress 
of the country resulting from war, political 
strife, internal discord, and the visitations of 
the pestilence, had been overruled by a gra- 
cious Providence, and whatever might eome for 
the future, none could look back upon the fifty 
years of our national existence without wonder, 
or without seeing abundant cause of gratitude 
to Him who holds in his hands the destinies 
He deemed the contrast a most 
painful and humiliating one, between our na- 
tional blessings, and the national gratitude, 
which, he thought, should be evinced by some 
public act of homage and thanksgiving, by 
the conduct of our public men—and by thede- 


In adverting to the progress of the Protest 
ant Church, he stated that at the first ogame) 
zation of that church on an independent footing 
in this country, it was destitute of Episcopal 
superintendence, but now there were fifteen 


and the venerable patriarch, Bishop White, at 


copal clergy in Pennsylvania, and seven of 


work for 1835. So far as paper, printing and 
embellishments are concerned, it is even supe- 
rior to the preceding volumes. It is stated in 
the address to the public that soon after the 
contents of the volume before us were put to 
press, the late lamented editor, the Rev. Gre- 
gory 'T. Bedell was admonished by continued 
indisposition to retire from all his duties, cleri- 
cal and literary, and to seek the re-establish- 
ment of his health at a watering place in the 
country. During his absence the labour which 
remained to be done was consigned to other 
but equally competent hands—and the editor- 
ship of the work will hereafter be confided to 
the Rev. C. Colton, A. M. President of Bristol 
College. As, however, the Souvenir of 1835 
contains the last of the literary labours of the 
late Rev. Dr. Bedell, the volume must possess 
a melancholy interest for the numerous friends 
of that eminent clergyman, and an additional 
value in their estimation. Aside from consi- 
derations of this description, however, it will 
command attention and repay perusal. The 
embellishments are eight in number; several of 
them very superior. We may mention the 
portrait of Mrs. Wolff, by Geo. B. Ellis; Sun- 
day morning, by W. Tucker; the Destruction of 
Sodom, by Jas. Smilie; and Calumet, or the 
Christian Indian, in particular. All the en- 
gravings are, however, highly creditable speci- 
mens of thefine arts. We have not been able 
tolook over the literary matter of the work with 
sufficientattention to notice it critically, but 
oft general merits of the contributions there 
Dafa doubt. We annex the following as 
aapecimen ofthe poctry. It is from the pen 
of a Philadelphian, and without question one 
of his very best efforts—the obituary no- 
tice which precedes it, from the pen of the Rev. 


fervent and appropriate. 
Dr. Bedell. 


He has gone to a mansion of rest, 
From a region of sorrow and pain; 
To the glorious Land of the Best, 
Where he never can suffer again: 
The pangs of affliction and sickness are o’er— 
The cloud on his spirit will darken no more! 


He has gone, like the life-waking sun, 
Descending the radiant sky; 

Ere the stars have their shining begun, 

And are hid by the day-beams on high;— 

The night could not rest on the wings of his soul, 

Nor the shadows of earth their uprising control. 


The Watchman is missed from the wall, 

Where his warnings so often have rung; 

No more the affectionate call, 

Or remonsirance, will melt from his tongue; 
There is dust on his lip, and the shroad on his breast, 
And the deep seal of peace on his eyelid is prest. 
How oft, when the sanctified air, 

Round the altar with music was filled, 

Have the words of his eloquent prayer 

Gone forth, like rich incense distilled; 

Like the breath of Spring roses, asceucing the skies; 
To God, an aceeptable sacrifice. 


His heart was a fountain of love,— 

It stirred in the light of his mind, 

Whose glory was caught from above, 

Where the pearl of great price is enshrined; © 
He taught the dark spirit to lovk to its ray, 

And to feel its warm glow in life’s gloomiest day, 


He knew that a pilgrimage here 

Was adream; he remembered as dust _ 
The throngs that assembled to hear, 

And bade them in heaven to trust; 


Unseen by mortality’s eye; 
Where calm, by green pastures and dwellin 
The waters of life all their splendour unfi d 


And he sees in the shadowless air, 
That lotty and beautiful tree, 

Whose blossoms, and fruits blooming fair 
Are spread for the ransomed to see,” 
He hears the glad harpers that linger beneath, 
And feels not the fear of corruption or death, 

Oh, leave him to rest with his God,— 
To join in that music benign, 

Which swells o’er his blessed abode, 
Where every sight is divine,—- 

Where flowers immortal with lustre are fi 


From the source of all glory- unceasing! 


of gold 


An Eloquent Work. 
The ** Words of a Believer” is the title of v 


little volume that a short time since appeared 
in France, and has already excited much at- 
tention. Its temper is revolutionary, and the 
author appears to have mingled in its pages 
the spirit of religious and political enthusiasm, 
eloquence and fanaticism. According to a 
western contemporary, there is a design in the 
author deeper than appears in his words. He 
sets out with a purposed desire to ameliorate 
the condition of the human race, and to estab- 
lish a purer form of christianity and philoso- 
phy. To bring about this advent, he endea- 
vours to excite man against man—class against 
class, and like the wily and sagacious politi- 
cian, who knows well all the springs and foun- 
tains of human feelings and actions, he arrays 
the poor against the rich, and the governed 
against the governors. His creed is a new 
gospel, and fearful are its denunciations of 
kings, priests and lords. In short, to fan into 
a flame all the elements of discord and revolu- 
tion, to subvert all the established institutions 
of society, to change the features of the whole 
social world, are his ultimate end and aim. 


S. H. Tyng, if we mistake not, is eloquent, 


We subjoina brief extract. Its spirit is 
subtle, but well calculated to take with the 
thousands of enthusiasts who have no certain 
views and fixed principles. Its power, elo- 
quence, and depth of thought must command 
the admiration of all. 


And the seven men wearing the crowns were 
thoughtful and sad, and from the depth of the hol- 
low socket, from time to time, glared out sparks of 

The first said, 

My brothers, what shall we do to quench Liberty? 
For our reign is over when that begins. Our cause 
is the same. Our cause is one. Let each propose 
what seemeth best to him. 

Here is the council thst I give. Before Christ 
came, who stood before us? | is his religion that 
is our destruction; let us abolish the religion of 
Christ. 
And they all replied, It is trae; letus abolish the 
religion of Christ. 

Aud the second advanced towards the throne, and 
took the human skull, and having poured the blood 
into it, he drank it, and said thus: 

It is not religion alone that we ought to abolish 
but science and thought likewise; for science teach- 
es that which it is not good for as that man should 
know, and thought is always ready to kiek against 
strength. 
And they all replied, Itis true; let us abolish 
science and thought. 

And having done like as the two first had done, 
a third said, 

When we shall have thrust men back again into 
brutishness, by taking from them religion, and 
science. and thouglit, we shall have done much; bat 
there will yet remain for us something else to do, 
The brute has dangerous instinets and sympathies, 
No nation must hear the voice of any other nation, 
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hat one wailing and bestirring himself, this one 
he tempted rn, him. “Let no sound from 
yithout be heard amongst as. 

And they all answered, It is true; Jet no sound 

without be heard amongst us. 

And the fourth said, we have our interest, and the 

ple have likewise their interest opposed to ours. 
Frtney unite to detend against us their interest, how 
shall we resist them? : 

Let us divide toreign. Let us create im every 

vince, in every city, in every hamlet, an indi- 
sidual interest, in opposition to the interest of the 
other hamlets, the other cities, the other provinces, 

And thus they will all hate each other, aud they 
yill forget to unite together against us. j 

And all answered, It is true: letus divide to reign, 

ord would destroy us. 

And a fifth, having twice filled of the blood and 
twice drained the buman skull, said, I approve of all 
these methods; they are good, but they are not 
enough. ‘To bratify men is well; but frighten the 
brates, strike them with terror by an inexorable 
jastice and by atrocious punishments, if you would 
not that sooner or later you should be devoured by 
them. ‘The executioner is the prime minister of a 

rince. 

And they all answered, It is true, the executioner 
is the prime minister of a good prince. 

And a sixth said, : 

acknowledge the advantage of speedy, terrible, 
and inevitable punishments. Nevertheless, there 
are strong souls and desperate souls that brave pun- 
ishments. : 

Would you easily govern men, effeminate them, 
by luxury. Virtne avails us nothing; it feeds 
strength; let us rather exhaust by corruption. 

And they all answered, It is true; let us ex- 
haust strength, and energy, and courage by corrup- 
tion. 

Then the seventh, having as the others, drank of 
the human skull, spoke in this manner, with his feet 
upon the crucifix: 

Down with Christ! there is war unto the death, 
eternal war between him and us. 

But bow shall we draw off the nations from him? 
This is a vain attempt. What then shall we do?— 
Listen to me. Let us gain over to us the ministers 
of Christ with wealth, and honours, and power. 

And they will command the people, on the part 
of Christ, to be subject to us in all things, whatever 
we may do, whatsoever we may ordain. 

And the people will believe them, and they will 
obey by conscience, and our power will be stronger 
than heretofore. | 

And they all answered, It is true; let us gain over 
to us the priests of Christ. 

And suddenly the lamp that lighted the chamber 
went out, and the seven men were separated from 

each other in the darkness. 

And it was said to a jnstone, at that moment 
watching and praying before the cross, Thy day 
draweth nigh: worship, and fear nothing. 


Comics and Tragics. 

This is an amusing little volume, just issued 
by those enterprising publishers, Jas. Kay, Jr. 
& Brother, at 122 Chesnut street. It consists 
of a pleasing variety of anecdotes and witi- 
cisms, which cannot fail to inspire the reader 
with mirth and good humour. The compiler 
remarks in his introduction, that **Men the 
most celebrated for learning and wisdom have 
indulged themselves in recreation; Cyrus and 
Alexander admired hunting; Cicero would play 
like a kitten; Plato would turn pedlar; and So- 
erates galloped about with his children ona 
hobby horse.” 

The volume is handsomely got up, and 
would form a delightful pocket companion, 
which might be resorted to in moments of lei- 


sure or ennui, with a certainty of driving away 
dull care. 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 

We were particularly struck with the truth 
of some remarks on the subject of literature in 
South America, while reading the very inte- 
resting book, entitled “*’Three Years in the 
Pacific, by an Officer in the United States 
Navy,” just issued in a handsome octavo, by 
Messrs, Carey, Lea & Blanchard. He says, 
“The general taste for reading, in any coun- 
try, may be estimated by the number and kind 
of various periodicals published in it. A valu- 
‘able publication, like ** Waldie’s Library,” a 
work which is doing so much in the United 
States to diffuse a taste for reading, and con- 
sequently for the diffusion of knowledge, (the 
demand for which speaks well for the good 
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taste of our countrymen,) would not be patro- 
nised in any State of South America; simply 
for the reason, that a taste for literature is not 
general. A volume of “ Waldie,” always de- 
lightful on land, is a desideratum at sea, from 
its compact and portable form. Passengers in 
merchant ships, who find complete sets on 
board, may deem themselves fortunate. The 
libraries of United States’ vessels should never 
be without them.” These are just observa- 
tions, and we trust will be acted on by those 
interested. Each year of * Waldie” contains 
twenty or thirty entire books, in addition to a 
great variety of short, entertaining, and in- 
structive articles, at a price about equal to 
twenty-five cents, for what costs in London jive 
dollars. The work, we are rejoiced to find, is 
still most eminently successful. The novel of 
*“* Henri Quatre,” now publishing in the Libra- 
ry, is one of the best of the historical romances 
since Waverly. 


A New Magazine. 

Messrs. Prentice & Johnson, of Louisville, 
have issued a prospectus for the publication of 
anew work, to be entitled the *“* Tramontane 
Magazine.” They say, 

**Amid the contentions of national politics, the 
atiention of editors and of the people, has been very 
ey drawn from the great subjects so intimate- 

connected with our social condition as separate 

tates. ‘Uo these subjects we shall endeavor to call 
the attention of the public. We shall discuss the 
question of slavery, with a view to its adjustment in 
a manner favorable to the happiness and tranquility 
of the community—at the sume time ‘exposing the 
fanatical purposes of the abolitionist. Education, 
upon which depends the success of our plan of gav- 
ernment, shall claim a due portion of our Magazine: 
we speak not of that education which is taught and 
used merely as an instrument of business, but of that 
which purifies the heart, while it imparts force to 
the intellect. Law-reform, including the civil and 
criminal code, and the judiciary, and internal im- 
provement, are included in our plan—not to mention 
other interesting subjects,” 


The periodical is to be issued once a month, 
each number to contain fifty-two pages—at the 
rate of $5 per annum. ‘Those who remember 
the New England Review, when devoted to 
literature, and edited by Prentice, will ‘not, 
doubt his ability to render a monthly Work, 
such as is proposed, interesting and valuable; 
creditable to the periodical literature of the 
South and West, and especially entitled to the 
patronage of those sections of country. We 
believe that there is no literary periodical, of 
any character or pretensions, issued south of 
the Potomac, or west of Philadelphia, if we 
except the Southern Literary Gazette, two 
numbers of which only have appeared. Why 
is thist ‘The people of the south encourage 
northern periodicals—indeed, we are told by 
New York and Philadelphia publishers, that a 
majority of their best patrons reside in the 
south and the west. How does it happen, 
therefore, that these sections of country refuse 
to sustain a literary periodical published im- 
mediately among themselves? It is well known 
that the Southern Review was suspended for 
lack of patronage; and it is generally conceded, 
that it was conducted with signal ability. It 
is also well known, that numberless attempts 
have been made to establish periodicals of a 
high literary cast, in the south and the west, 
and that all of them have failed. Surely, this 
argues little for the taste, intelligence, and li- 
berality of the south, and still we are inclined 
to believe, that the publishers should be held 
more culpable than the public—that works of 
an inferior character were presented, and of a 
consequence were neglected and perished. We 
feel confident that this will not be the case with 
the enterprise of Messrs. Prentice & Johnson, 
if the former can devote sufficient time to the 
undertaking;—but a monthly periodical, to be 


well managed, should, at least, possess the 
exclusive attention of one superior mind. 


MATTHEWS, THE COMEDIAN. 

This distinguished Comedian reached this 
city on Thursday, and will appear at the Ches- 
nut street Theatre this evening. He is 
perhaps the most amusing genius of the age, 
and will, no doubt, attract a crowded house. — 
A few evenings since he appeared in the much 
talked of piece, the “ Trip to America.” This 
is the piece that was represented as a carica- 
ture upon American manners and habits, and 
as embracing numberless libels upon this coun- 
try. There never was a grosser misrepresen- 
tation, Previous to the performance of the 
piece at the Park, Matthews came forward 


0 addressed the audience to the following ef- 
ect:— 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—The moment, long pro- 
mised to myself, is arrived, and 1 am about to place 
before you, in my entertainment called the “ ‘rip 
to America” in 1823, the very head and front of my 
(supposed) offence, when 1 presumed to use this 
country, as [ have so many others, for the purposes 
of good-hamoured mirth and amusement. 

It has been insinuated, maliciously I will say, that 
I have, in this instance, misemployed my rate ta- 
lents in misrepresenting and abusing a country, 
which, in fact, 1 quitted with the warmest feelings 
of esteem and gratitude, This evening’s trial, [ 
hope, will release me from the charge, and, as I 
shall in my performance nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught un-said in England 11 years ago, (when 
first this entertainment was given to the publie,) 1 
trust your candour will give me a patient judgment, 
and from the context form your decision. 

For a period of fifteen years, during which time 
these peculiar performances have been before the 
public, I never recollect (except in this instance) 
having been charged with using my small powers in 
purposes of mere ridicule, or personal pique.—My 
aim Was been to please;—my interest, had my dispo- 
sition been otherwise, prompted me to avoid giving 
offence and making enemies. My sketches are 
strictly those of manners; and as amusement is posi- 
tively required of me, 1 naturally and necessarily 
seize upon those prominences of character most like- 
ly to afford it. In my several delineations of the 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and French, I have 
unhesitatingly delivered to them, upon their own 
ground, their respective peculiarities and manners, 
and have never, in a single instance, given them of- 
fence. As I dealt with them, sol dealt with Ame- 
rica;j—what I tounda source of innocent amuse- 
mént, I certainly made use of, but I never intention- 

¥, or with knowledge, touched upon individual 
feelings with iH-nature, or a desire to wound;--and, 
least of all, could I deliberately put forth any mat- 
ters0 grossly contradictory to my known sentiments 
of America, us that insinuated by persons evidently 
as indisposed to truth, as (in this particular case) 
they were ignorant of it. 

Ladies and Geutlemen:—I will briefly add, that 
my reliance is on your kind and patient bearing, and 
at the most, if J offend, that you will believe I do it 
unconsciously.” 


The performance proceeded with general 
approbation, and at its conclusion all present 
were fully satisfied that the nature of the piece 
had been misrepresented, and that it really 
contained nothing whatever offensive to the 
American people. Mr. Matthews then ad- 
dressed the house, and said— . 

** Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have redeemed my 
pledge--l assured you I would deliver the entertain- 
ment called the Trip to America, verbatim et litera- 
tim, I solerunly declare [have not omitted one line, 
excepting description of localities--such as the dis- 
tances between one city and another, &c.--which 
would have occupied time without being amusing. 
1 made use accidentally of the expression, ‘1 will 
pot myself on my trial.? [have been fairly judged. 
Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, what say you, ‘Guilty 
or not Guilty’ ef having libelled or ridiculed you’” 
** Not Guilty,” shouted the whole of the Pit--and 


Mr. Matthews withdrew, amidst cheers from all 
parts of the house. 


The Influence of Woman. 
The following passage is from the pen of 


Mrs. Jameson, whose Visits and Sketches 
have recently been published by Messrs. 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard: 


“It isa fact upon which I shall take an opportunity 
of enlarging, that almost all the greatest men who 
have lived inthe world, whether poets, philoso- 
phers, artists, or statesmen, have derived their men- 
tal and physical organization more from the mos 
ther’s than the father’s side; and the same is true, 
uahappily, of those who have been in an extraordi- 
nary degree perverted. And does not this lead us 
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to some awful considerations on the importance o . 
the moral and physical well-being of women, and 
their present condition in society, as a branch of le- 
— and politics, which must ere long be modi- 

ed? Let our lords and masters reflect, that if an 
extensive influence for good or for evil be not de- 
nied to us, an influence commencing net only with, 
but before the birth of their children, it is time that 
the manifold mischiefs and miseries lurking in the 
bosom of society, and of which woman is at once 
the wretched instrument and more wretched victim, 
be looked to.” 

And again:— 

“I wish to combat in every way that oft-repeated, 
but most false compliment unthinkingly paid to wo- 
men, that genius is uf no sex; there may be inequa- 
lity of power, but in its quality and application there 
will and must be difference and distinction. If men 
would but remember this truth, they would care to 
treat with ridicule and jealousy the attainments and 
aspirations of women, knowing that there never 
could be real competition or rivalry. If women would 
admit this truth, they would not presume out of 
their sphere; but then we come to the necessity for 
some key to the knowledge of ourselves and others 
—some scale for the just estimation of our own 
quatities and powers, compared with those of others 
—the great seeret of self-regulation and happiness, 
the beginning, middle, and end of all education.” 


The Penny Press of London. 

Some of the principal newspapers of the 
British metropolis, complain bitterly of the 
number and extent of circulation of the penny 
papers. The Morning Chronicle affirms that 
there are now published every Saturday a 
greater number of these penny sheets than of 
those regularly established journals that pay 
annually to government alarge sum of money 
for stamps and advertisement duty. The com- 
bined circulation of the unstamped newspa- 
pers is estimated to amount to 300,000 copies 
weekly. 


The Chinese Lady. 

Major Noah has paid a visit to this ““wonder”’ 
from the east, and, according to his own state- 
ment, was received with much courtesy and 
favour, We annex his portrait of the “ fair 
stranger.” 

** As Miss Afong Moy had not yet completed her 
toilette, which we understand consumes about four 
hours, (think of that, ye fashionable dames of Go- 
tham!) we availed ourselves of the interval and of 
Capt. Obear’s politeness, to examine a number of 
interesting objects, which form a perfect Chinese 
museum, alone worth double the price of admission, 
At length her ladyship was announced, and present- 
ed herself in the rich costume of a Chinese lady—an 
outward mautle of blue silk, sumptuously embroi- 
dered, and yellow silk pantalettes, from beneath the 
ample folds of which peeped her tivy little feet, not 
over four inches in length, the whole of the curious 
shoe included. Her head has a profusion of jet black 
hair, combed upward from her fine forehead and 
brunette temples, and filled on the top with bouquets 
of artificial flowers and large gold pins, which dress 
we suppose will be hencelorward quite the ton,— 
Miss Moy stood motionless almost for some time, 
smiling graciously, but scareely inclining her head 
more than a Mandarin image, while we, with our 
multiplied bows, and attitudes and gesticulations, 
seemed quite ludicrous in an attempt to be exees- 
sively polite. Her quiet demeanour and imperturb- 
able composure quite overpowered us, She thea 
walked without much seeming difficulty to her ca- 
shioned chair on the platform, and there sat in quiet 
repose for us to gaze »t. 

She is short, but rather robust in stature; her fea- 
tares are pleasing, her forehead high and protuber- 
ant, and her face round and full, with two languishing 
biack eyes placed with the peculiar obliquity of the 
outer angle, which characterizes the Mongolian va- 
riety of the human race, from which this people are 
descended. Miss Moy is, as may be gathered from 
the above, exceedingly taciturn, even with an intere 
preter; but doubtless she understands well the lan- 
guage of pantomime, if her young and spiritual coun- 
tenance does not belie her. Those exquisites who 
hope to make an impression on this young lady, 
must be particularly cautious aod delicate in their 
approaches. She is, it is said, much pleased with 
our country, and not at all homesick. She passes 
her life at her toilette, or at her tambour; sleeps 
much, and eats as we do; but occasionally with chop 
sticks, it is presumed, After sitting a short time in 
state she retired.” 


Temperance Socreties.—The number of mem- 
bers of Temperance Societies in England and Wales, 
as reported in the Temperance Advocate for August, 
is 92,223; being an increase nuring the month of 3173. 
More than a fourth of the members are supplied by 
Lancashire, viz: 25,199. Yorkshire has 13,580; Mid- 


diesex only 6800. 
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SHLBOTLONS. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


who would gladly sacrifice him. I know, too, that 


The Mississippi. 
BY H, F. HOFFMAN. 
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clear depths beneath you—there where a hundred 
green islands, like the floating gardens of Monte- 
zuma, seem dropt upon the sunny surface—or gilane- 
ing from their shadowy copses, have you watched 
the salient points of the bold bluffs opposite assume 
a thousand changes as the gorgeous clouds of sunset 
would drift over the pearly sky above you? If so, 
you are to be envied for having seen one of the most 
beautiful rivers of the world, at a season when it 
wears its loveliest aspect—though, under whatever 
sky it may be viewed, no one will ever forget his 
glorious impressions when he first beheld the Up- 
per Mississippi. And this is the stream, so grand 
and beauttful, whose very tide alone, did it but flow 
in a contrary direction, would steal one away from 
the vulgar haunts of men, and lure him on uncon- 
sciously into the wilderness, whose sources have 
been but now explored. The barbarous waters of 
the Nile and the Niger have had hundreds of vic- 
tims; and the savage fountains of the Missouri and 
the Oregon have been long since tasted,—but it is 
only now, when the commercejof an Empire is float- 
ing upon its bosom, that we know where the Father 
of Rivers takes his rise. 


Advice to a Daughter. 
BY W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 


* There is one more point involved in the general 
subject of this leiter which is too important to be 
omitted—I refer to the deportment which it becomes 
you to maintain toward the other sex. ‘The impor- 
tance of this, both as it respects yourself and others, 
you can scarcely estimate too highly. On the one 
hand, it has much to do in forming your own cha- 
racter, and [ need not say that any lack of prudence 
in this respect, even for a single hour, may expose 
you to evils which no subsequent caution could en- 
able you effectually to repair. On the other hand, 
the conduct of every female who is of the least con- 
sideration, may be expected to exert an influeneg on 
the character of every gentleman with whom she as- 
sociates; and that influence will be for good or evil, 
as she exhibits or fails to exhibit, a deportment that 
becomes her. Indeed, so commanding is this influ- 
ence, that it is safe to calculate upon the character 
of any community, from knowing the prevailing 
standard of female character; and that can scarcely 
be regarded as an exaggerated maxim, which de- 
clares ‘ that women rule the world.’ . 

Let me counsel you then never to u(teran expres- 
sion, or do an act that even looks like soliciting any 
gentieman’s attention. Remember that every ex- 
pression of civitity, to be of any value, must be per- 
fectly voluntary; and any wish on your part, whether 
directly or indirectly expressed, to make yourself a 
favourite, will be certain to awaken the disgust of 
all who know it. I would not recommend to you 
any thing like a prudish or affeeted reserve; but even 
this were not so unfortunate an extreme as an exces- 
sive forwardness. While you modestly accept any at- 
tentions which propriety warrants, let there be no 
attempt at artful insinuation on the one hand, or a 
taking a man’s heart by storm on the other. 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle. Indeed 
I had rather you would be almost any thing else that 
does not involve gross moral obliquity, than this.— 
‘It is the fate of most belles that they become fool- 
ishly vain, think of nothing, beyond personal dis- 
play ;—and not unfrequently sacrifice themselves in 
a mad bargain, which involves their destinies for 
life, The more of solid and enduring esteem you 
enjoy, the better; and you ought to gain whatever of 
this you can by hononrable means; but to be admir- 
ed, and caressed, and flattered, for mere accidental 
qualities, which involve nothing of inteliectaal or 
moral worth, ought to render any girl, who is the 
subject of it, an object of pity. You are at liberty to 
desire the good opinion of every gentleman of your 
acquaintance; but it would be worse than folly in 
you to be ambitious of a blind admiration, 

1 will only add,that you ought to be on your guard 
against the influence of flattery. Rely on it, the 
man who flatters you, whatever he may profess, is 
not your friend. It were a much kinder office, and 
a real mark of friendship, to admonish you tenderly 
yet honestly, of your faults. If you yield a little to 
flattery, you have placed yourself on dangerous 
ground; if you continue to yield, you are probably 
undone.—Adieu for the present. 


Gertrude. 


*Do you know, Gertrude, the bpinion prevalent 
in the neighbourhood, in regard to your friend Wil- 
tou?? 


* Mother,’ said Gertrude, with ‘a foreed compo- 
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their tongues have not been idle—that defamation in 
its foulest nature has been plentifully bestowed ona 
virtuous and high-minded gentleman. 

‘Gertrude,’ said her mother, ‘I know that the 
world sometimes condemns unjastly. I know that 
defamation has sometimes hunted the pure and vir- 
twous, and blackened the fair fame of the upright 
and praiseworthy. But when so much is averred 
respecting Wilton—when friends and foes alike ac- 
knowledge his aberrations, the one by open attacks 
on his reputation, the other by doubtful whispers, 
and expressions of real regret, and an evident with- 
drawal of their former warm and confiding friend- 
ship, we may justly fear that there is indeed some 
reason for such a change—that our young and inge~- 
nuous friend is yielding to the fascinations of vice— 
gliding gradually and almost imperceptibly down 
that feartul path which leads from the pertect light 
of virtue and boliness.’ 

‘] will never believe it—never!’ replied Gertrude, 
her clear blue@eyes lighting up with peculiar energy. 
‘Mother, you are deceived alike by the avowed ene- 
mies and the false and envious friends of Wilton. 
Believe me, I have not reposed my confidence in a 
stranger. 1 know Wilton to be virtuous and ho- 
nourable. And who, let me ask, are the traducers 
of his character?’ Her beautiful Jip curled into an 
expression of ineffable scorn, as she replied to her 
own interrogatory; ‘false-hearted wretches—crea- 
tures of envy and malice, who would as soon dare 
the falling thunderbolt, as confront the indignant 
glance of the man they have so fouily injured.’ 

Gertrude spoke from the impulse of her heart. 
She could not believé that such a man as Charles 
Wilton, could debase himself to the sin of drunken- 
ness; that he whose nature was so noble—so elevated 
—a passionste lover of the beauty of the natural 
universe, and of the godlike manifestations of hu- 
man Virtue, the outbreakings of the immortal spirit 
from the darkness of its prison-house, could, by any 
possible temptation, yield to the baleful enticements 
of the destroyer—and humble the godlike image of 
manhood, lower than that of the brutes that perish. 
And why was it, that when all ier triends saw, and 
warned her of the danger, she clung yet closer to the 
object of their fears? Why wasit, when the bosom 
friends of Wilton avoided him as if there was con- 
tamination in his very presence, that the beautiful 
and intellectual Gertrude welcomed his approach 
with a smile of the deepest fondness? She loved 
him, and the love of a heart like her’s changes not 
with the changes of the beloved—it burns brighter 
and warmer, as the shades of evil close around its 
object. 
And Gertrude became the wife of Charles Wilton 
—and his victim also. She died carly—but not be- 
tore every beautiful blossom of her aflection had pe- 
rished—not before a deathlike withering had gone 
over her_beart, until it became as dust, and all its 
warm and holy feelings gave place to bitterness, 
loathing and abhorrence, there is nothing in hu- 
man suffering, like wrong and scorn from those 
whom we love and would die for—-nothing which so 
changes and chills the contiding bosom. And all 
this Gertrude felt—and her bigh spirit sank under 
the trial—she perished--but the last moments of 
her existence were unsoothed by the voice of affee- 
tion, Attimes, indeed, a bloated and lcathsome 
form bent over her pillow--the wreck of all which 
gives beauty and dignity to manhood—and a vioce, 
hideous from drunkenness, murmured in her ears 
the disgusting words of an idiot’s fondness, to be suc- 
ceeded by the rade oath—the anfeeling jest—the sa- 
vage indifference to mortal suffering which charac- 
terize the lost and shameless drunkard. 
Let woman beware ef the intemperate. Let her 
shun their presence as the accursed of Heaven—the 
smitten with that moral leprosy which is slike me- 
dicable and pneseapable. Let her remember that 
iv uniting her destiny with that of a drunkard, she is 
drawing down upon ber head the heaviest of curses. 
It were better to embrace the sepulehre, whose cold 
halls are haunted only by the spectres of decay. It 
is the wedlock of beauty and pollution—of purity 
and pestilence—the binding of a breathing torm of 
life to the loathsomeness of death. 

The Devil and the Lottery Brokcr. 
During one of those dreadfully rainy eveuings last 
month, a tall gentleman ealled at a lottery office in 
Broadway. He bad a large, dark, piercing eye; a 
prodigious long and hooked nose; a coal-black beard 
a litthe singed at the edges; and two rows of double 
teeth all round. The cut of his garments was not 
materially different from that of other gentlemen of 
modern times. As his whole dress was black, the 
lottery dealer at first took him to be a preaeter, who 
had come to reprove bim for his wickedness and dis- 
regard of the Jaws, in persisting to sell tickets con- 
trary to the statute in such cases made and provided; 
and he began, in great perturbation, to huddle his 
contraband wares out of sight as soon as possible. 
** Never mind, my friend,” said the man in black, 
at the same time opening his mouth just far enough 
to display the entire outer row of his double teeth— 
“never mind, my friend—you and I are old acqaint- 
ance—we’ve dealt together before now.” 
** ve no recollection of that,” said the lottery 
man, who now began to be somewhat reassured— 
“perhaps we have and perhaps we ha’nt. I don’t 
recollect your face now—though the truth is, I deal 
with so many respectable people of all sorts, that 


sure, ‘1 know of nothing to his disadvantage. 1 know 


he has enemies here—bitter, implacable enemies, 


- But you'll recollect my name, when I mention 
it?” 
“ Perhaps so—that is to say if—or—but what 
shall I call your name, if I may be so bold?” 
**1’m the devil,” said the stranger, blantly. 
** The devil you are!” said the lottery man, start- 
ing back ten or eleven feet, turning pale, and nearly 
gasping for breath; while the stranger seemed great- 
ly to enjoy his surprise. At length, however, re- 
covering himself a little, the seller of chances said, 
iv a kind of depreeating tone,--“ I—I—I hope, sir, 
you're not about to—that is,that you are not in haste 
to—’? 
Pshaw!”? contemptuously ejaculated the man in 
black, ** what a white-livered fool you are, Zeruba- 
bel Risk! Hav’nt we dealt together for many a 
year on friendly terms?” 
“ You are pleased to be merry, sir, in saying so 
—but however honorable the intercourse with a gen- 
tleman of your distinguished reputation might be, 
I oust say | never, to my recollection, had the honor 
of your company or conversation betore; and as for 
any dealings with you—” 
“Well, we won’t quarrel about that, Zerubabel. 
I came here upon urgent business, as you may well 
sfippose by seeing me here, so far from home this 
dreadtul stormy night.” 
** Urgent business, say you? Um! umph!—our 
present scheme in the Maryland State Lottery is 
peculiarly rich.” | So saying, Mr. Risk again placed 
the tickets on the counter, which he bad just hud- 
died away. ‘*Here is something worth trying a 
man’s fortune upon, But are you really the devil? 
or did you merely say so, to frighten me?” 
“If you have any doubts on the subject,” said the 
stranger, opening his mouth this time so as to dis- 
play his second row of teeth, ‘* here are my horns, 
which 1 have hitherto kept concealed under my hat, 
which being fashionably high-erowned, is very con- 
venient for that purpose; and here, too”—turning 
his back to the broker, and holding up the skirts of 
his coat, ** here is my tail, which Ll keep coiled up 
in this manner, whenever I visit the earth, out of 
regard to the prejudices of the people; and then, to 
satisty you still turther that | am really and truly 
myself, here is my cloven foot, which at present | 
have encased in a fashionable boot, which I purchas- 
ed,alittle way back, at—I forgot the maker’s name 
—but no matter—-it fits well, considering. Dll pull 
it off in a minute, ifyou wish for turther proof of—’, 
**Oh no, by no means,” said the lottery dealer, 
I’m perfectly satisfied that you’re a gentleman that 
has plenty of money—and such a person! like to 
deal with.” 
“But you’re mistaken,” said the devil, ** about 
my having plenty of money. I’m poor, at present, 
asa church mouse. I had some dealings, down be- 
low, lately, With a rascally Steam-brimstone-Manu- 
dacturing Company, who contracted to supply me 
with fuel for one year; and having got their pay six 
roonths in advance, decammped with the money, and 
nearly ruined me. And now in order to retrieve my 
tortunes, | have a mind totry my luck in the lottery. 
**I1 commend your wisdom, Mr. Devil. How 
many tickets will you have!” 
**One will be as many as 1 can pay for, and have 
money enough lefi to bear my expenses home.” 
**You’d better take two: they’re only ten dollars a 
piece, and the highest prize is fifty thousand dol- 
lars.” 
“No; Vil only take one: and the highest prize 1 
must have at all events, so look to that, friend Risk.’ 
“Why, now, as tothat, I’ve very litthe doubt bu 
what you'll draw the highest prize, as nearly every 
body does that deals with me; but as to warranting 
it, you know, that’s quite” 
**None of your palaver, Zerubabel. Do you think 
I’m such a fool asto go upon uncertainties? You 
must warrant me the fifty-thoosand dollar prize.” 
**] don’t know which it is; that is to say, I don’t 
know which ticket will draw it. Butas you are the 
devil, and know every thing, you can tell just which 
numbers to choose,”’ 
“Ah, have you got me there, old fox?” So say- 
ing, the devil chuckled marvellously at the broker’s 
compliment to his knowledge. He then looked ov- 
er the tickets, and presently told him the right one 
was not there, and that 511 49 would be the fortu- 
nate one. 
**Perhaps | ean get it for you,” said Mr. Risk.— 
** But what share of the prize will you give me ¢or 
my trouble?” 
“Fifteen per cent,”? growled the devil. 
** That I’m entitled to by the law,” returned the 
broker, ‘but how much more will you give me?” 
**Two per cent,” said the devil, ‘tand that will 
pay you well for your trouble.” 
**Give me five,” said Risk, “* and I'll see what 1 
ean do for you.” 
“Tone!” said the devil, ‘and here’s my hand 
upon it.” 
“Oh my! how dreadful hot your hand is! you’ve 
burnt my fingers to the very bone.” 


" 1 always like to give my friends a warm reception. 
Hut you must do your prettiest now to Jock me up 
511 49, don’t forget the numbers. I would go out 
and get them myself, but I don’t like to be out late 


ter, as it happened, had the very ticket laid aside for 
his Own private use, which the devil had ehanced to 
hit upon. But he held his tongue on that point; in 
order to get the better bargain out of Old N ick, 

la a day or two the lottery drew, and sure 
5 11 49 came up the fifty thousand dollar prize, — 
**Well,” said Risk to himself, ‘‘here’s a glorious 
chance for speculation. Suppose I keep the whole 
prixe to myself, instead of taking up with the paltry 
commission of five per cent, amounting to—let me 
see—Oniy about two thousand dollars—and what's 
that compared to the whole? ll do it—by the holy & 
spoon! I'll do it, if it costs me my life. But there's 
of tell the devil when he comes 

ouldn’t possi rocure the tic 

na very short time the devil i 
“Til take that small sum of pte 
“friend Risk.” 


**’m sorry to inform you,” replied the latter “that 


I could’nt possibl 
and procure your favorite 


“I’m sorry for it too, 


prize. 
money now,” said he, 


Mr. Risk, as well on your 
account as my own. I’ve made two long journeys, 
now, from my place down below, and I don’t like to 
be disappointed, besides, I was in hopes of putting 
a couple of thousand dollars in your pocket, by the 
bargain.” 

‘1 was in hopes so too, but unfortunately—” 

“Oh, you infernal lying scoundrel!” said the de- 
vil (who has latterly been improving his diction by 
reading certain newspapers, ) ‘do you think to come 
paddy over mein this maoner? I know your raseal- 
ly trick. Buy you mast go with me.’, 

At this the broker turned pale and fell upon his 
knees. But it did no good. The devil twisted his 
tail about him in a twinkling, and whisked him away 
before he eould recollect a single prayer. A loud 
thunder-clap was heard at the time, and there was 
a strong smell of brimstone; while of the broker no- 
thing was afterwards found—not even a grease spot, 
a lottery ticket, ora dollar of rag money.—V. F. 
Trans. 


THE DEAD CART. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

Georges was the youngest and the best beloved of 
his three sons, for he was the image of his poor Ma- 
rie, who had died in giving him birth. He had al- 
ways been hear to him in infaney and youth, and he 
loved him with all a father’s love. 
The eldest brother of Georges had paid his tribute 
to his country on the fatal field of Marengo; the se- 
cond had mingled his blood with that of the brave 
who died at Saragossa, and thus one by one the un- 
happy father had seen snapped the cords that bound 
him to existence. 
But Georges was left with him, and the affection 
bestowed upon his unfortunate brothers was lavished 
apon him, 
Georges in his torn was called to defend his co- 
lours. What was the anguish of the father’s heart, 
already torn by two deep wounds, on the receipt of 
this frightful news. The long adieu—the lingering 
kiss of parental affection—the last long look, Ye 
who are fathers can feel the loss of a son, an only 
son, whose being is as the essence of your own—and 
this son about to rush into danger, 
The disastrous campaign of Russia had opened, 
and Georges was ordered to his station. 
He was yet young, very young—and his fragile 
frame wa’ ill fitted to endure the vicissitudes of a 
soldier’s life-—painful marches, without repose; long 
nights without sleep: whole days without food; 
anudst the snow and ice of a northern winter, with 
all its horrors, and no paternal hearth by which to 
warm his frozen limbs, * 
* 
Georges was dying—a litter carried him in the 
rear of the army. 
They arrive at Mayence. You well know what 
new scourge attacked the French army there. A 
contagious disease spread itself throughout our hos- 
pitals, and Georges did not escape the infection. 
The numbers of the sick increase, and they must 
be sent to the interior of France; these at least will 
die in the bosom of their country. 
Georges made one of the convoy. Who ean de- 
scribe his happiness when he was assured that he 
should revisit his country and bis aged father, for 
Georges was from the borders ot Valenciennes, and 
that ety had been designated to receive these unfor- 
tunates. He was dyimg—but the recollection of his 
native village—of his father—of the sports ot his in- 
fancy—reanimated his strength. The fatigues of the 
route—he supports them; his griefs—he has forgot- 
ten them; his sickness—he no longer feels it. The 
convoy is at Valenciennes. 
Those who have never seen the arrival of these 


convoys, cannot form an idea of the frightful 


picture. Death is there in all its forms, its ago- 


ny, its convulsive laugh, and the dreadful econter- 
tion of the writhing victim. 
time, but should | live an hundred years, the re- 
collection of this scene in all its horrid reality, could 
not be effaced from the tablet of my memory. 


I was but young at that 


Inthe dewd of night, by the flickering flare of 


corns on my hoot as long as I live. 
going now. Remember, friend Risk, 5 11 49, those 


are all odd numbers, aud tRey’il be lucky. So good 
night to you ” 


this stormy evening, and this new boot hurts my 


foot most excruciateagly. I’m afraid L shall have 


But | must be 


really I can’t recollect the half of them.” 


The devil went away. But he was not acquainted 


with all the cunning ef the lottery dealer, “the lat- 


torches, a long covered wagon was seen moving 
slowly along the street wherein | dwelt; it stopped 
before a large house which was used as an hospital; 
by the smothered ery of grief which escaped frow 
the carriage, and the fright of the crowd, which fell 
back as it passed by, one would easily divine that it 
was the bearer of the wretehed beings who were dy- 
ing in the midst of their sufferings. 


There was another little two wheeled cart, drawn 
pra couple of men, which passed four times a day 
pelore my door. 

It was this that the children were used to call the 

i Cart. A corpse anda bundle of straw—this 
itsload—-the grave yard its destination. 

Fortwo days a convoy had not arrived, and for two 
jays had observed a grey headed old man walking 
up and down before the door of the hospital; his 
jms were crossed Upon bis breast; his head bent 
the ground; his eyes, wet with tears, would now 
qe wistfully upon the door, and then were turned 
is if it were Upon vacancy. With my childish cu- 
riosity, 1 did not lose sight of his least movement. 

One morning, it seems to me but yesterday, the 
joor of the hospital opened; the old man was there ; 
jis arms crossed upon his breast, and his feeble limbs 
eemed scarcely to support him, At the noise of 
the opening of the door ne seemed to awake as if 
from a painful dream. A litter drawn by two men 
came out; he sprang towards it; at the same mo- 
ment one of the wheels detached itself; the bodies 
fell heavily upon the pavement, and one striking the 
feeble old man, dragged him with it in its fall, He 
essaved to rise; his weak hands would hardly sup- 
port him; when turning towards the bodies, he re- 
eognised Georges—livid, disfigured, tortured, in the 
Jast agonies of death. 

With a faint ery he fell upon his neck; their lips 


met: alas! they were never eae W. MeL. 


EXTRACTS 
from Late Foreign Papers received at this Office. 


INTELLECTUAL STaTE oF Russia.—The following 
information may interest many of our readers:— 
The number of Journals which at present issue from 
the Russian press is 73; and of these the Northern 
Bee and the Patriot enjoy the most extensive circa- 
lation. They are written in no less than 12 differ- 
ent languages. ‘The number of elementary schools 
is 1411. They are frequented by 70,000 pupils. So 
that, on a Comparison ot the total number of children 
capable of instruction in the Russian dominions with 
those who are actually educated, there does not ap- 
pear to be more than one in 367 whose mind is even 
superficially cultivated. ‘There are some universi- 
ties in Russia, at which 3,100 youths are now being 
educated under the care of S00 Professors. The 
Ecelesiastical Nursery is well attended to, inasmuch 
as the four Academies of Theology at Kiew, St Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow, and Kasan, together with the 37 
upper and 18 lower seminaries appertaining to the 
Greek Church, contain 36,000 pupils, in charge of 
427 Professors. 

The second trial of M. Dietz’s steam carriage was 
made on Friday in Paris. On leaving the Rond 
Point of the Champs Elysees, it went at variable pa- 
ces, according with the action of a horse which 
walks, trots, or steps out, according to the uneven- 
ness of the road. It ascended the hill up to St. Ger- 
main, which is the steepest within 15 leagues of the 
capital, in 13 minutes, at a steady, regular pace.— 
The ascent is made by the ordinary diligences in 
rather longer time. ‘The result was upon the whole 
favourable, and gave an average rate of moving of 3 
leagues an hour, deducting from the whole journey 
about three quarters of an hour for the time lost in 
replenishing the reservoir of water, which was re- 
quired to be done three times; but when the service 
isregularly arranged, this may be done in one or at 
most two minutes at each station. ‘The pressure va- 
ried froin 14 to 24 atmospheres, but never exceed- 
ed the latter, 

Tue Auraor or Dr. Syntax’s Tour.—The fol- 
lowing anecdote of William Coombe, is extracted 
froma pamphlet, which is very scaree, published by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, in Paris. —** Coombe was also 
the author of The Letters of Thomas, second Lord 
Lyttleton,’ whieh were se Jong believed to be genu- 
ine, and which exeited such strong and general inte- 
rest for several years. Lam told that his average 
gains by authorship were about L100 a year. He 
inherited about £10,000 trom an unele in the city, 
which enabled him to live splendidly io the eireles 
of high fashion for about two years—-perhaps about 
the year 1772 or 1773, when he entirely disappeared, 
till at length he was discovered in the ranks of a re- 
giment of the line in an inv at Derby, by George 
Stevens, an old crony, to whom he long denied him- 
self; but who persevered in rescuing him from his 
degraded situation. He then came to London, and 
made authorship a profession. A quarrel with the 
lute Lord Hertford was the cause of his principal sa- 
lires; his heroine was an old Countess Dowager of 
Home. J remember distinctly the great impression 
those satires made when I was a boy; and how mary 
of the severest passages were on every one’s lips. — 
He had been educated, I think, at Eton; and the two 
years he spent in fashionable society enabled him to 
a and be familiar with the interior of high 
fe. He had extraordinary rapidity of apprehen- 
sion and accuteness of understanding. His adversi- 
ly had still sharpened his wit: and he had seen man- 
kind in situations where their peartlessness could 
betried and brought to view. He had lived long 
enough out of the world—at least out of the high- 
est rank—to have some coarseness of accent when I 
conversed with him; but he had two deligtuful at- 
tractions—--he was manly and unaffected. He was 
then perhaps 17, but he did not look more than 65.” 
Tuames Buiners.—There are from the ‘Vower to 
‘ingston no less than eleven bridges across the 
hames, in addition to numerous ferries; the whole 
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of the latter, and more than half the former being 
passable on payment of tolls more or less heavy. Ot 
course the builders of bridges, when they embark in 
them as a private speculation, 


have-the same right | tion at Algiers:—A Moorish woman, who had been 


gurgling laugh; and at sunset they are again heard. 
— Bennet’s Wanderings in New South Wales. 
The following anecdote has caused a great sensa- 


to look to and receive remuneration from tolls, es for some time divorced from her husband, had form- 


the projectors of canals, railways, or turnpike roads, 


At the same time it would be very desirable if some | 


plan could be devised to prevent such a 


passengers should have a limit, 
quote the Southwark and Waterloo bridges, 
in the heart of the metropolis, as illustrative 
Richmond bridge is,we believe,the only one the funds 
for which were raised upon a principle which looked 
to « period when the tolls upon the public should 
cease. ‘Ihe cost ot Richmond bridge was raised by 
a tontine about 60 years ago, and upon the falling in 
of the whole of the lives (the youngest of which is 
said to be now 70,) the tolls will cease, aud the pub- 
lic pass free; the repairs to be provided for alter- 
wards a3 in the ease of other county bridges. Lt 
would be desirable if this method of limiting the 
period of tolls could be adopted in all future eases: 
nor is it perhaps altogether impracticable in the 
cases of perpetual tolls which now exist; but which 
might, we imagine, be commuted for life interests. 
Napoleon had a French cook, who undertook to 
dress a fowl for his Imperial Majesty’s dinner, in a 
different manner every day, fora whole year; he ful- 


| filled his promise an succeeded in gratifying the 


Emperor’s palate in 365 different ways, every oue of 


which was periectly unexceptionable. 


Hounps.—The following is from Satur- 
day’s Buck’s Gazette: ‘A trial of the efficacy of the 
blood hound to detect sheep-stealers, &c. has lately 
taken place in the neighbourhood of Buckingham. A 
dog of that breed belonging to Mr. Flowers, of 
Beachampton, was put on the scent of a man carry- 
ing a Sheep’s head and a small bladder of blood, from 
which he now and then let fall a drop or two; the 
dog, true to his breed, followed the track of the man, 
however devious, and in several trials each time suc- 
ceeded in finding his object. [In one trial the pursuit 
of the dog was so rapid as to compel the man to 
throw down the sheep’s head and betake himself to 
a tree for refuge. Another trial of Mr. Flower’s 
blood hound took place, which gave complete stis- 
faction as to the utility of the animal in the discovery 
of sheep-stealers.” 


Counterfeit half sovereigns are stated to be in cir- 
culation. ‘They may easily be detected by their 
lightness; and, on a close inspection, it will be per- 
ceived that the die is clumsily cut; they are also much 
thicker than the current coin.—{ Birmingham Ady, 


Hyprorsosra.—A few days ago a girl about 12 
years of age, named Rate, residing in the Fen, about 
two miles from the village ot Soham, in this county, 
was takenill. She, as well as three or four other 
children, was bitten by a cat in May last, and, not- 
withstanding the part was excised and cuauterised 
freely at the time, symptoms of hydrophobia ap- 
peared on Wednesday, the 10th instant. The child 
complained of headache and thirst; but on drinking 
some water she shrieked out, and fell into conval- 
sions. Several medical gentlemen attended her; but 
she died, afier much suffering, in forty-eight hours, 
The inhabitants are greatly concerned for the safety 
of the other children bitten.— Cambridge Press. 


‘Tus Lavenine on Featasrep DonKey.—Among 
the feathered animals which abound here is the 
Dacelo gigantea, Temm., better known tu the co- 
lonists and strangers by the appellation of “ Laugh- 
ing or feathered jackass.” its peculiar gurgling 
laugh, commencing from a low, and gradually rising 
to a high and loud tone, is often heard by the travel- 
ler in all parts of the colony, sending forth its deaf- 
ening noise whilst remaining perched upon the lofty 
branch of a tree watching tor prey; it is respected 
by gardeners for destroying grubs, &c. ‘The natives 
of Yas called the bird ** gogera,” or ‘ gogobera,” 
probably from its peculiar note, which has some re- 
semblance to the sound of the word. It is said that 
one seldom laughs without being accompanied by a 
second, forming a very harmonious duett. This 
bird, from its devouring mice and venomous reptiles, 
deserves protection; (hawks also destroy snakes in 
this colony.) A gentieman told me that he was per- 
fectly aware of the bird destroying snakes, as he had 
often seen them carry the reptiles to a tree, and 
break their heads to pieces with their sharp strong 
beaks: he also suid he had known them destroy 
chickens soon alter they were hatehed, and carry 
away eggs, breaking the shell with their sharp beaks 
to get at their contents, One of these birds, seen 
upon the branch of a tree near a river, looking so 
stupid, and nodding as if asleep, was shot, and it 
was then found that this peeuliar manner proceeded 
from having swallowed a small snake, which had got 
into the stomach, throat, and bill, but had not yet 
accommodated itself in the former cavity. It is not 
uncommon to see these birds fly up with a long snake 
pending trom their beak, the bird holding the rep- 
tile by the neck, just behind the head; but as the 
snake hangs down without motion, and appears dead, 
it is probable that the bird destroys them upon the 
ground before it conveys them into the tree. From 
these circumstances, although they may now and 
then ‘make away” with an egg, or recently hatched 
chicken, by mistake for other tood, yet there ought 
to be a prohibition against their being injured, as the 
vermin destroyed by them amply repay such trifling 
losses. ‘I'his is the first bird beard in the morning, 
and the last (among the day-birds) at night; it rises 
with the dawn, when the woods re-echo with its 


ed a tender connection with a gallant Frenchman; 
which being discovered, she was taken before the 


tax from | Cadi, who ordered his alguazils to cut off the poor 
being perpetual, and above all that the charge on foot | frail one’s hands. She, haxesie, ~ 


managed to eseape, 


We need hardly | and fled to the quarters of the General-in-Chief, 
situated | whose protection she claimed, and offered to turn 
of this. | Christian in case of need. 


‘The worthy General as- 
sured her she might safely retarn to her dwelling, 
as he would himself obtain the promise of the Cadi, 
that no harm should come to her. But this wily 
functionary soon had the poor woman arrested a se- 
cond time, and was about to give her up to the ex- 
ecutioner, The General, who was justly irritated 
at this strange conduct, sent his aid de camp forth- 
with to the Magistrate, and ordered the barbarous 
execution to be suspended. Immediately the poor 
creature tore her veil, and addressing the Cadi and 
his ulemas, told them, that, as the French were 
more humane than the Moslems, she declared her- 
selt to be henceforth a Frenchwomanand a Christian, 
She ran to the charch, called upon the first man and 
woman she met to be her godfather and godmother, 
und was baptized. The Cadi was immediately dis- 
missed, ‘The Moors appeared to be affected with 
this conduct. Itisvery likely that many of their 
wives will follow the above example in order to es- 
cape from the ill treatment of their husbands.— 
French Paper. 


Wooing ina Mad House.—John Taylor, in his 
reminiscences, states that the scene of his parent’s 
courtship was Bedlam. Visitors, at that time, being 
admitted for a penny each, the loving couple made 
their appoitments to meet each other there; and 
amid the noise*of maniacs, discoursed of flames and 
darts, and settled the preliminaries of marriage. — 
That an eccentric son and a comical genius should 
have been the fruitjof such a courtship, is not at all 
surprising. 

A Yankee Editor’s Excuse for lack of Editorial. 
If we had a subseriber on our list that we thought 
would not take the following as a sufficient excuse 
for the want of a single line, we would erase his 
name from our list: 

**Phe business of the editor has been too multi- 
farious this week to admit his paying much attention 
to the editorial department of his paper. Our print- 
er and devil tiave both been drank, and we (that is 
ourself) have been compelled to set most of the 
types and do the press work for the paper. It is 
known that “we” are a practising physician, and that 
our calls have been unusually prolific this week.— 
Our sister’s nurse has been sick, and we have been 
compelled to spend a considerable portion of our 
time in rocking the cradle. This would appear a 
sufficient excuse for any reasonable man, but it is 
notall, A beautiful black eyed girl came to town 
last Saturday, and we had no sooner seen her than 
we were half dead in love; we bave during the week 
wooed and won the dame, and shall (if no lawful ob- 
jection be made) be married in the Methodist church 
to-morrow. Are our patrons satisfied? If not, we 
hope they may be doomed to a life of celibacy!! Or 
if married, doomed to all the horrors of the hen- 
pecked husband! !” 

Both branches of the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia, convened in the State House, at Milledgeville, 
on Monday last, being the day appointed for the 
commencement of its annual session, and proceeded 
to elect their offieers. Major Jacob Wood, Senator 
from Melntosh county, was chosen President, and 
John A. Cuthbert, Esq. was chosen Secretary of the 
Senate. For President, the vote was, Jacob Wood, 
53 ; Thomas Mitchell, (of Clark) 30 ; Scattering, 3. 
For Secretary, the vote was, John A. Cuthbert, 54 ; 
Iverson L. Harris, 36. E. Brown was chosen Door 
Keeper, and Parker, Messenger. Gen. Tho- 
mas Glaseock, of Richmond, was chosen Speaker, 
and Joseph Sturges, Esq. Clerk of the House. For 
Speaker, the vote was, Thomas Glasecock, 111 ; 
George H. Young, (of Oglethorpe) 58. For Clerk 
House of Representatives, the vote was, Sturges, 
108 ; Juhan, 4; Robert Carnes, 57; Blank, 1.— 
Aaron Brooks was chosen Messenger, and ‘Thomas 
W. Davis was chosen Door Keeper. Eloquent and 
patriotic addresses.were delivered by the President 
aod Speaker on taking their seats. 

Heat propucep py Friction.—Some Yankee 
has invented a method of warming factories, mills, 
and large public establishments, without the use of 
wood, coal, or fuel of any kind. Th's warming ma- 
chine, the Northampton paper deseribes as consist- 
ing of two horizontal cirealar plates of cast iron in- 
closed in a brick oven, aboutfour feet in diameter, 
ond weighing 1600 pounds, y operate vpon each 
ather precisely like a pair of mill-stones,except that 
the upper one is stationary and the lower one re- 
volves. ‘The ordinary speed is eighty revolations a 
minute, and the velocity is sufficient in two hours to 
raise the thermometer in the oven to 500 degrees. 
The heat is conveyed from the oven by means of a 
tunnel the same as in the use of ordinary furnaces. 

Desperate Remedy for a Desperate Disease.— 
They tell a good story of old Dr. Rand. He was 
called to visit a hy pochondriac patient, who fancied 
she had swallowed a mouse. On entering the room, 
the.lady exclaimed. ‘Dear Doctor ! Iam so glad 
to see you—I am in such distress—such pain ! Oh, 
Doctor ! Doctor ! I’ve swallowed a monse !”— 


**Swallowed—nonesense,” replied the Doctor, in 
his mild and pseasent manner. ‘Oh, no! Doctor!” 
said the patient, ‘It is not nonsense, it is a mouse— 
a live mouse—he ran down my throat when I was 
asleep, with my mouth open, and I feel him now, 
creeping about my stomach, and trying to gnaw out. 
Oh, tor, do prescribe something quick, or I shall 
die.” ‘*Preseribe,” said the Doetor, ‘‘yes, ll 
scribe somethtng that will cure you in a minute.” 
“What is it Doctor ? what is it? I'll take any thing 
you order.” “Well, then, my dear madam, swal- 
low a cat—if that don’t cure you, nothing will. ”— 
It was effectual.—Transeript. 

St. Avucustine.—Many of our citizens anoually 
resort to this ancient southern town in quest of 
health, A third of all the visitors there last winter. 
were from this State. Several of them went too late, 
In their last sickness, as the survivors testify, they 
were most kindly treated by the residents of the 
place. By the minister and members of the episco- 

] church, it is said, the most liberal and persever- 
ing kindness was exerted towards all who needed. — 
That charch is now solisiting aid to dischurge a 
pressing debt necessarily contracted. By the death 
of the late indulgent creditor, the pressure has fallen 
unex pected)y—and ruinously too, if relief be not ob- 
tained. We hope and trust it will be. For we 
have learned with pleasure, that Mr. Isaac C Ken- 
dall, to whom all the facts of the case are personal- 
ly known, and who, therefore, takes a deep interest 
in the subject, has obtained two subscriptions of fifty 
dollars each, with several of smallersums. Let eve- 
ry one applied te give something, and their minister 
may soon return to his people and make their hearts 
glad with the means of relief. And then will they 
resume their annual labors of love to the sick stran- 
among them with renewed energies and thank- 

ul heart. Com. Adv. 

Mepicinz.—At a late meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, M. Heine produced a new surgi- 
cal saw, by which parts of bone of any shape or size, 
globular, triangular, &e. may be excised without 
difficulty, ‘Thus rendering amputation, which is so 
wantonly practised in some instances, quite unneces- 
sary. 

At the same meeting M. Duges continued the 
reading of his memoir on the anatomy of the eye. 
He contends that the vitreous humour or lens is not 
a Secretion or crystallization, but a muscular vascu- 
lar organ, secreting the aqueous humour, 

The most exact and complete work on Spain is 
said to be that of Count Alexander Delaborde. 

Don Pedro was of a generous, lofty temper. At 
the opera, while at Rio, a lady appealed to him in 
the lobby in behalf of her husband, who had been 
suddenly reduced to misfortune. Don Pedro en- 
couraged her to bear up against it, and told one of 
his suite to give her all the money in his purse. 
This latter had just made an enormous gain at gam- 
bling, but did as he was directed. Soon after Don 
Pedro had landed at Oporto he received 12,000 dol- 
lars from a lady, who proved the same who had been 
enriched by him, and who now made her gratitude 
felt ata moment when it came very opportune. Her 
sons also espoused the cause of Don Pedro. 

Temperance Convention.—A Covvention of Dele- 
gates from the Temperance Societies in NovaSeotia, 
was lately held at Halifax. N. S. The Delegates, 
stating that they represented about fourteen thou- 
sand ple, presented an address to the new 
Governor, Campbell, requesting his co-operation in 
their effurts. In answer, be assured them they should 
be given most heartily. He remarked that he had 
*‘reason to believe that many individuals had indalg- 
ed in intemperance, who were not before addicted to 
that vice, under the mistaken idea, that it would 
guard them against the epidemic (ihe cholera) which 
has proved so destructive in Halifax; but it is to be 
hoped that those who have escaped, will now be 
convinced, that ‘Temperance is the best and only an- 
tidote against all disease, as well as most irregulari- 
ules. 


Manufactories in Pittsburgh. 

The various manufacturing establishments of Pitts- 
burgh are thus enumerated in a late number of the 
Gazette of that city. 

There are in the city of Pittsburg, 16 Foundries 
aad Engine factories of the largest denomination, 
besides numerous other establishments of less mag- 
nitude. 

There are 9 Rolling Mills entting 2 tons of Nails 
and rolling 8 tons of Iron per day, on the average, 
and employing from 70 to 90 hands each. 

There are é Cotton Factories with an aggregate of 
20,000 spindles, 116 power looms, and 770 hands, 

6 extensive White Lead Factories. 

5 extensive Breweries, besides small ones, 

6 Steam Saw Mills. 

4 Steam Grist Mills. 

10 extensive Glass Works. 

Upwards of 100 Steam Engines in full operation. 

There are moreover innumerable establishments 
for the manufacture of Timber, Wheels, 
Screws of all kinds, Saddle-Trees, Machine Cards, 
Bells, Brass Works of every deseription, Locks, &c. 
all manufactured extensively for yon 

Forrien Maiss.—The Navy riment has 
given notice that the mails for the Mediterranean, 
ean be sent by the ship Herald, to sail from New 
York 12th inst.; and by two store-ships, to sail from 
Norfolk from the 10th to the 15th inst. For the 
Coast of Brazil, by the brig Paulina, to sail from 


New York for Rio 15th inst.; and by a store-ship, to 
sail from Washington about | 


Sth inst. For the Pa- 


| 

| 

| | | 
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cific, by the ship Leonidas, to sail from New York, 
om seeass and by store-ship to sail about the same 
time from Washington. 1 

It is stated in the Edinbu Phrenological 
Journal for September, that the head of Napoleon 
was larger than that of any man in Europe. 

The critics of Petersburg, Va. are delighted to en- 
thusiasm with the comie powers of Power. The 
critics say he has made a power-fulimpression. 

Bears---Child Destroyed. 

Cumberland, Md., Nov. 4.—During the present 
season, bears have been very frequently seen west- 
ward of this place, most generally in or near corn 
fields. A letter from Petersburg, Pa., published in 
the Advocate, states that'they are often seen crossing 
the turnpike near that town; and thata small boy, 
who had been sent in search of the cows, had re- 
cently been devoured by bears in that vicinity. The 
legs and feet of the little sufferer were found, which 
revealed to his agonized parents the fate of their 
child.— Civilian. 

A similar melancholy event is mentioned in the 
Bradford, Pa., Settler of the Ist inst., from which 
we learn that a small child in Tioga county was 
lately seized by a bear, whilst in a field with some 
cows, not far from the dwelling, but before assistanee 
could be rendered by some men who were in sight, 
was deprived of life and partly devoured. 

The same paper states, thatan acquaintance in 
Smithfield had been recently seized, and considera- 
bly mangled, by a wounded bear, of which he and 
pr es had been in pursuit. Hé was saved from 
death by the timely interference of his comrades.— 

Baltimore Patriot. 


Exrraorprxary Incipant.—A gentleman in the 
neighborhood of this city, in riding across his farm a 
few days since was suddenly surprised and alarmed 
to find his horse gradually sinking into the earth. 
He instantly leaped from the animal, and by so 
doing his own life was providentially saved. The 
horse continued to sink lower and lower into the 


earth, until he had descended one hundred and fifty | 


feet. At this point, he became wedged between two 
masses of rock, and was crushed to death. The 
chasm or fissure, we are told, appears to have been 
formed by the separation of the earth and rock in 
some convulsion of nature. ‘The width of the fissure 
at the surface, we have not learned, but it was co- 
vered with a thin soil, which commenced giving 
away as soon as the weight of the gentleman and his 
horse was added to it. xington Intel. 


Ciean Smoxine.—The Defiance coach, on its way 
down to this city on Thursday, took fire in the course 
of the night, in consequence of a fumigatory passen- 
ger dropping his igneous apparatus. 
was done to a few of the parcels, not to any great ex- 
tent.—Ezeter Times. 


Autumn. 


Select P 


THE SENTENCED. 


They say the blessed Spring is here, 
ith all her buds and flowers; 

With singing birds, and fountains clear, 

Soft winds, and sunny hours, 
bi say the earth looks new and bright, 

e very clouds are fringed with ligh 
And gaily floating by. ait 


They tell me nature’s full of life, 
And man, of hope and joy; 

But ah! not so my widowed wife, 
My more than orphan boy ! 

For smiliog nature cannot give 
Such innocence as theirs 

To me; nor can she bid me live 
In answer to their prayers. 


=— my dismal prison bars 
e coy night-air steals by; 
And but a few, pale, trembling stars 
' _ Will greet my guilty eye. 
Ere thrice the rising moon shall spread 
Her mantle o’er the wave, 
I shall be numbered with the dead, 
And fill a felon’s grave ! 


To thee, alas! my noble son, 
I leave a wither’d name— 

A life, for all thy sire hath done, 
Of bitter, blighting shame! 

And thou to whom I gave a love 
More pure, and warm, and free, 

Than e’er I plac’d on aught above— 
What do I leave to thee? 


A bleeding heart, that cannot make 
Its throbbing pulses cease: 

That ever swells, but will not break— 
A bosom robbed of peace! 
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A no all filled “> prison gloom 
Memory’s cruel power: ‘ 
Thoal’t dungeon in the bloom 
Of every vernal flower. 
A pali will hang beside the way, 
here’er thy feet may go, 
Upon the brightest path to lay 
A shade of death and wo, 
1 leave thee as a tender vine 
That felt the tempest rush, f 
And fell, with nought whereon to twine, 
For every foot to crush! : 


These thoughts resistless, while I live, 
Will ceaseless anguish bring, 

And, in the last, sad moment, give 
To death a double sting. 

From them, O heaven! | turn to thee, 
The sinner’s friend to seek— 

It thou hast pardoning grace for me, 
O God! my pardon speak. 


Thy spirit, in the still, small voice, 
rif send with peace to mine; 
And let this trembling soul rejoice 
In being sealed as Thine! 
Then, through the world’s dark wilderness, 
Be thou the Widow’s friend, 
And let thy smile her visions bless, 

Till life’s sad journey end! 
Newburyport, Mass. H. F.G, 

THE SKYLARE. 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithsome and cumberless, 
Light be the matin o’er moorland lea! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blessed is thy dwelling place! 
O toabide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place! 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


| 
An Eastern Gem. 


Few more rare and delicate gems have come from 
the East than the following, which we find set in the 
Bengal Annual. 


** Nay, jest not! woman loves not twice; 
Her scenes ef infancy are nought 

When, yet unthrowa—her fate’s bright dice 
Are trembling;—and her heart antaught 
With waywardness and change is fraught. 


Believe me, woman while a child 

Thinks but of love as something new— 
A fleeting rainbow on the wild! 

The bud she is, that held no dew 

Until a blossom cup it grew. 


In girlhood days she loves all things 
Phat live or bloom on heath or sward; 
In womanhood, her being clings 
To only one, with rapt regard, 
Her light of life and great reward, 


Oh! Woman’s love, when woman grown, 
Is fix’d as is the polar star; 

And (childish fancies ever flown) 
—__ well, in cave of spar, 
Her feelings pure and moveless are.” 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON, 
AY JOHN MALCOLM, Esa. 
Oh! bury him deep in the limitless sea, 
Let his heart have a boundless grave, 


Whose spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest’s wave. 


And so far from the reach of mortal control 
Were the depths of his fathomless mind, 

That the ebbs and flows of his single soul, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 


Then this briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of bis frame, 


Shall to fancy re-echo his name, 


That name shall be storied in record sublime, | 
To the attermost corners of earth; 


Oh, renowned till the wreck of expiring time, 
Be the glorified land of-his birth. 


Yes, bury his heart in the boundless sea, 


It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
Should less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 


Or if wrapt in less horrible gloom. 


And each mutinous billow that skyward iscurl’d, , 


From Sr. Atpan’s ABBEY: a Metrical Romance, 
by Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Know ye that pale and ancient choir, 

Whose Norman tower lifts its pinnacled spire? 

Where the long Abbey-aisle extends 

And battled roof o’er roof ascends; 

Cornéred with buttresses, shapely and small, 

That sheltered the Saint in canopied stall; 

And, lightened with hanging turrets fair, 

That so proudly their dental coronals wear, 

They blend with a holy, a warlike air; 

While they guard the Martyr’s tomb beneath, 

And patient warriors, laid in death? 


Know ye that transept’s far-stretched line, 
Where stately turrets, more slenderly fine, 
Each with a battlement round its brow, 

Win the uplifted eye below? 

How lovely peers the soft blue sky 

Through their small double arch on high! 
Deepening the darkness of its shade, 

And seeming holier peace to spread. 

More grandly those turrets, mossed and hoar, 
Upon the erimson evening soar. 

Yet lovelier far their forms appear 

When they lift their heads in the moonlight air; 
And softening beams of languid white 

Tip their shadowy crowns with light. 

But most holy their look, when a fleeey cloud 
O’er them throws its trembling shroud, 

Then palely, thinly dies away, 

And leaves them w the full bright ray. 

Thus Sorrow fleets from Resignation’s smile; 
The virtue lives—the suffering dies the while. 


And, as these moonlight-towers we trace, 
A living look, a saintly grace 

Beams o’er them, when we seem to hear 
The midnight-hy mn breathe soft and clear, 
As from this choir of old it rose. 

Each hallowed thought they seem to own, 
Expressed by music’s heavenly tone; 
And patient, sad, and pale and stll, 

As if resign’d to wait lime’s will. 

Such choral swell and dying close 

Stole on the Abbot’s hour of rest, 

Like solemn air from spirit blest, 

And shaped his vision of repose. 


THE MASTER HAND. 


BY MRS. NORTON, 


And dost thou say my heart is cold, 
Because thine eye cannot discover 
(As round its jealous glance is rolled 
On glittering crowds) one welcome lover? 
And dost thou think I cannot love, 
Because thy suit my lips reprove? 


Oh, valueless the wind-harp’s tone, 
Which, swept by summer’s careless breezes, 
Gives forth a wild uncertain moan, 
_ As often as the zephyr pleases. 
Who marks its faint and careless sigh? 
Once heard, it hath no melody. 


Bat when the stricken lyre, which long 
Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 
Breathes out its soul of love and song, 
Obedient to the minstrel’s playing, 
And to its master’s touch alone 
Kesponds with loud and plaintive tone,— 


Then, then the power of music breaks 
The spell that bound our calmer feeling, 
And every slumbering passion wakes 
In answer to its wild appealing; 
Till our swoln hearts, too full for words, 
Die trembling on those quivering chords. 


Years bring no change. Even tho’ we stand 
Where cold the minstrel’s form is lying, 
Faney shall see that skilful hand 
Once more among the sweet strings flying; 
And music’s floating notes shall come, 
To mock the silence of the tomb. 


And many an hour and many a day, 

Shall memory please herself by bringing, 
Small scattered fragments of the lay, 

That bung upon that wild harp’s ringing,— 
Though summer breeze caress in vain, 
And soulless hands awake po strain. 


Even so the heart, that, sad and cold, 
Warms not beneath thy careless wooing. 

Hath known love’s power in days of old, 
And worshipped—to its own undoing; 

And many a passion, quiet now, 

Hath glowed upon my faded brow. 


And still perchance the day may come, 
When, trom its halls of silence taken, 
That heert, in its deserted home, 
To life and love and joy shall waken. 
It hath the music at command; 
But thine is not the master’s hand. 


Married. 


On Sunday evening, 2d inst. Mr. JOHN ROGERS, to 
Miss MARGARET FRAZIER, all of this city. 
On the 2th ult. by the Rev. Mr, Bethune, Mr. HENRY 
SMITH, of Southwark, to Miss MARY SMITH, of this 
city. 
At Friends’ Meeting House, Orange street, on Fourth- 
day, the third of ninth month, JOSEPH HOWELL, to 
HANNAH AUSTIN, both of this city. 

On the 25th Sept. 4h Rev. J. Lewis, Mr. EDMUND 
SCHOCH, to Miss CATHERINE W. LINDEMUTH, both 
of Frankford, Pa. 


On the 29th uit. 


Miss ANN R. AMES BRIGGS, 
a. 


NER, both of Montgomery county 


At Portsmouth, N. H. on Tu j 
the Rev. Iir. Peabody, MARTIN: BLUNT by 


is ci - LUNT, merchnat 
this city, to ANN dangh at o 
the former place. ghter of Wm. Jones, Jr. Esq. 0 


On Monday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Albert Barnes 


JAMES M. AERTSEN, to HA 
ter of Jonathan Smith, all o RRIET ROMEYN, daugh., 


H. RICHARDSON, to Miss 
of Kensington. TURNER, = 
At New Orleans, on Saturday, } 

M. Curtis, Mr. JOSEPH P. ot New 
Miss ELIZABETH COPNER, of Salem, N. J —— 
On Tuesday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev 
Abercrombie, D. D. LEWIS A. TRUEFITT. of the 
Philadelpaja, to Miss JANE J. B. GARDEN, late 

and. 
At Mount Holly, on Thursday evening, 2x1 
Richard Eayre, Esq. Mr. JOANCH AMI ON. of Philadel 
ad to Miss ABIGAIL BUTTERWORTH, of the former 
At West Chester, on Tuesday, 4th 
Moore, PEIRCE GROSBY, Esq. of Chose, 
county, to RAOHEL JAMES, of Wilmington’ Delaware 
On Wednesday, 29th ultimo, by the Rev. John BR Sen 
to: Miss WILLI 
“Change as you list ye minds, 
The faithful needle that still points to Key.”’ 


On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Thomas Neall, Mr JOHN 
SEDGWICK, of Philadelphia, to Mi BLU 
of Germantown. 


On Friday evening, 3d ult. by the Rev. W. L. M'Calla 
Mr. ABNER R. SLACK, to Mrs. ELIZA d 
all of the District of Southwark. —— aaa 


On Wednesday, 5th inst. in Christ Church, by the R 
. J. to y daughter of Phili 
Nicklin, of Philadelphia. 
On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Thomas Porte 
JOHN C. KEEN, to Miss FIETT WALTON, both tte 


city. 
,6th inst. by the Rev. J. Medtarl, 


On Thursday eveni 
Mr, JOHN HONSWORTH, to Miss MARGARET HEISs, 


Died: 


On Friday morning, 31st ult. HENRY B. son 
Tiller, in the 10th seat of his age. sien 

On the 3ist ult. Mr. RICHAKD WALLACE. in the 30th 
year of his age. 

At Charleston, Captain GRISWQLD, of the U.S. Army, 
commandant of Castle Pinkney. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. THOMAS BRADLEY, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

_ On Monday morning, 3d inst. CORDELIA CONDIE 
y= daughter of Henry A. Harder, aged 4 months and 
ays. 

On Friday morning, 3ist ult. in the 78th year of his age, 
MALCOM M'‘NEVAN, of the District of South- 
wark. 

On Tuesday evening, 28th ult. at the residence of John 
Kaighn, near Kaighn’s Point, N. J. MARY LOUISA 
BARRY, in the 13th year of her age. 

On Sunday, 19th ult. at Emmutsburgh, Frederick county, 
Md THOMAS A. M‘DEVITT, in tne 22d year of his age, 
son of Thomas M‘Devitt, of this city. 

At his residence in Germantown, on Wednesday, 29th 
ult.in the 55th year of his age, BENJAMIN SHARP- 
NACK, Esq. formerly a merchant of this city. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, General SAMUEL BORDEN, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, aged 53 years, an active officer dur- 
ing the war of 1812. 
ew morning, in the 73d year of his age, ROBT. 

On the 15th ult. at her residence in Northumberland, 
Pa. at an advanced age, Mrs. FRANCES LEWIS, widow 


city of 
of Scot- 


my heart shall ever be 


| of the late William Lewis, Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar. 


On the 4th instant, after a snort but severe illness, Mr. 
JOHN DEMPSEY, an old and respectable citizen of this 
city, in the 70th year of his age. ; 

On Monday evening. 2d inst JACOB RITTER, Sen. in 
the 80th year of his age. 
4th inst. ELIZABETH, daughter of William 

ush, Jr. 

Suddenly, on the 3d inst. at Salesbury, Bucks county, 
JOHN KATZ, of Philadelphia, in the 5)st year of his age. 

On Monday, 3d inst. ROBERT BARLOW, brewer, of the 
Northern Liberties, aged 64 years, a native of Kersley, 
near Bolton, England. 

In Charleston, on the 2d ult. Mrs. MARY WORN, of 
Philadelphia. 

At Fort Gibson, Alabama, on the 2d Aug. last, of bilious 
fever, Assisiant Surgeon CHARLES B. WELSH, of the 
United States Army. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. ROBERT, infant son 
of George Diamond, aged | year and 7 days. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 5th inst, JOHN REED, Jr. 
in the 26th year of his age. 

On Thursday, 23d uit. EDMOND M‘V AUGH, Esq. Post 
Master, in the borough of Frankford. 

On Monday evening, 271h ultimo, at his residence, near 
Bustletown, Mr. EDWARD WOODMAN, in che 34th year 
of his age, after a short but severe illness, which he bore 
with christian fortitude. 

On Thursday evening, Mrs. JANE HATTONFIELD, 
in the 60th year of her age. . 

On Friday afternoon, about half past 6 o'clock, very sud- 
denily, MATTHEW JARDELLA. 

On Thursday, 6th instant, of pulmonary consumption, 
MARY ANN PETERS, wife of Abraham Peters, in the 


27th year of her age. 
5 On Wednestay afternoon, 5th instant, ELIZABETH 
, aged 59 years. 
Setdeaby on the 6th inst. STEPHEN M. HENRY. 
In Salem, Mass. on Thursday, 3d ultimo, the venerable 
ening LANDER, aged 92 years, the oldest citizen of 
em. 
On his way home from Indiana, in the county of 
Livingston N. Y. on the 30th ult. Exper PHiness 
Cutver. He had been on a tour for his health, 
but on his way home about 300 miles from Fort Ann, 
he was taken sick and died. He was il! about 11 
days, when he died of the Typhus Fever. He died 
the deeth of the Christian, calm and settled in his 
mind, and in the glorious hope of the resurrection 


| morning. 


| 
| 
At Cape May, on the 6th ultimo, Doctor RAN 
ae A 
MARSHALL, of Port Elizabeth, to Miss SARAH Hore 
| Mr. Ellis Hughes, of the former place. 
| 


